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THERE is a place in New York—the very 
last place one would think of—where stories 
without end may be heard about locomotives 
and the men who run them. It is not a place 
of grime and steam, but a quiet and luxurious 
club spreading over the top floor of a very tall 
building on Forty-second Street, and here every 
day at luncheon-time railroad officials gather : 
superintendents, managers, and various heads 
of departments, men who may have grown 
prosperous and portly, but are always proud 
to talk about the boys at the throttle, and re- 
call experiences of their own in certain excit- 
ing runs. 

In the wide hall near the entrance of this 
Transportation Club is a driving-wheel, green 
painted, from the ‘“‘ De Witt Clinton,” the first 
locomotive that drew a passenger-train in the 
State of New York. It is scarcely larger than 
a wagon-wheel, though it is of iron, and an 
inscription sets forth how it made the historic 
run from Albany to Schenectady on August 9, 


1831. The walls show many pictures, famous 
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locomotives, scenes of accidents, and there are 
thrilling memories here in abundance if one 
have with him some veteran of the road to re- 
call them. 

“It is not always the most serious accidents 
that frighten a man most,” remarked a high 
official of the New York Central, one day, 
while the rest of us listened. ‘‘ One the 
worst scares I ever had was on a freight train 
when there really was n’t anything to be scared 
about. We had just pulled out of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, one dark night, with a caboose full of 
rump—ump—bang—rip! 
First one end 
the rails and 


” 


of 


passengers, when 
You never heard such a racket. 
of the car was lifted up off 
slammed down again, and then the other end 
was treated the same way; up and down we 
went, bump, bump, bump! and smash went a 
window, and out went the lights. Now what 
do you suppose it was?—Well, it n’t 
anything alive, but it got us into a panic all 
right. We waved a lantern like fury to the 
engineer ahead, but it seemed an age before he 


was 
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saw it, and we just bumped along, expecting 
every second to be split into kindling-wood. 

“We stopped at last, and found it was a beer- 
keg—yes, sir, an empty beer-keg that had got 
caught under the caboose between the rear 
axle and the bolster of the truck and had 
rolled along over the ties with the car balanced 
on it like a man riding a rail. It was n’t broken, 
either; no, sir, not a bit; and we had to chisel 
through every separate hoop before we could 
get it out. Talk about making things strong! 
That beer-keg was a wonder.” 

“T had a more exciting experience than 
that,” said another official—he was in the 
freight-handling department. “It was a long 
time ago. I remember getting out at a station 
near Cincinnati for a hurried lunch, and before 
I knew it the train started. I was up by the 
engine, and as the drivers began to turn I 
jumped on the pilot. You see, I had often 
ridden there, being a railroad-man, and the 
engineer knew me. 

“ Everything went well for a few miles, and 
I sat on the bumper enjoying the rush of air, 
for it was a hot summer’s day; but presently, 
as we swung around a curve, the engine gave 
a fearful shriek, and just ahead I saw an old 
white horse on the track. He seemed not to 
hear the whistle; at all events, he paid no at- 
tention to it until we were right on him, and 
then he was too dazed to do anything. I saw 
it was too late, and I drew my legs up off the 
bumper and leaned back against the end of the 
boiler. I must have made a picture as I 
crouched there. And the next second—” 

‘Well? ” said somebody. 

“Well—I think you would n’t care to hear 
how things looked the next second. We 
struck the white horse, and, wonder of won- 
ders, it did n’t hurt me, but it was an awful ex- 
perience. I can tell you this: I’ve never ridden 
on the pilot of a locomotive since that day, and 
I never shall again.” 

There followed some talk about fast runs, 
and all agreed that for out-and-out excitement 
there is nothing in railroading to equal a man’s 
sensations in one of those mad bursts of speed 
that are ventured upon now and then by loco- 
motives in record-breaking trials. The heart 
never pounds with apprehension in a real ac- 
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cident as it does through imminent fear of an 
accident. And so great is the nerve-sirain 
and brain-strain upon the men who drive our 
ordinary fliers that 3 hours at a stretch jis 
as much as the stanchest engineer can endure 
running at 50 or 60 miles an hour. And the 
same is true of firemen, and, indeed, of lo. 
comotives, so that the fast mail and” express 
service between New York and Chicago re. 
quires relays of fourteen engines and fourteen 
engineers and fourteen firemen for a single 
round trip of a single train. And many atime, 
it appears, when an engineer has faced the 
rush of one of these terrible fliers to the end 
of his relay, say 150 miles, you will some- 
times see him climb down from the cab weak 
and unstrung. He has been under a tension 
there at the throttle like that of an athlete 
springing from the high trapeze, or that of 
a pilot as he turns his craft into some furious 
rapids, only Azs tension has lasted for hours. 
What wonder, then, that three days are counted 
a full week’s work for the men who drive such 
trains as the Empire State Express! Every 
alternate day they must spend in resting, and 
even so it is only the flower of a company’s 
engineers who can stand the strain at all. 

‘So you see,” said one of the officials, “ the 
problem of higher speeds than we have at 
present involves more than boiler power and 
strength of machinery and the swiftness of 
turning wheels: it involves the question of 
human endurance. We can build engines that 
will run 150 miles an hour, but where shall 
we find the men to drive them? Already 
we have nearly reached the limit of what 
the eyes and nerves will endure. I think 
we ‘Il have to find a new race of men to han- 
dle these ‘locomotives of the future’ that they 
talk so much about.” 

He went on to consider the chance of color- 
blindness in an engineer, and told how the 
men’s eyes are tested at intervals by experts, 
who put before them skeins of various-colored 
yarns and make them pick out green from red, 


and so on. It is not pleasant to think what 


might happen if an engineer's eyes should sud- 
denly fail him, and he should mistake the 
danger light for safety and go ahead at some 


critical moment instead of stopping. 
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After this one of the group gave his memo- 
ries of the famous speed trial on the Lake 
Shore road, when five locomotives in relays, 
driven by picked men, set out to beat all rec- 
ords in a run of 510 miles from Chicago to 
Buffalo. This was in October, 1895, and I 
suppose such _ elaborate preparations for a 
dash over the rails were never made. All 
traffic was suspended for the passage of this 
racing special ; every railroad-crossing between 


MAKING 


Chicago and Buffalo was patrolled by a section- 
man—that alone meant thirteen hundred guards ; 
and every switch was spiked half an hour be- 
The chief officials of 
the Lake Shore road proposed to ride this 


fore the train was due. 


race in person, and, if possible, smash the New 
York Central’s then recent world’s record of 
63.61 miles an hour, including all stops, over 
the 43614 miles between New York and Buf- 
falo. They had before them a longer run 
than that, and hoped to score a greater average 
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speed per mile; but they wished.to come 
through alive and were taking no chances. 

It was half-past three in the morning, and 
frosty weather, when the train started from 
Chicago, with Mark Floyd at the throttle, and 
various important people, general managers, 
superintendents, editors, etc., on the cars be- 
hind. There were two parlor-coaches, weigh- 
ing 92,500 pounds each, and a millionaire’s 
private car, one of the finest and heaviest in 


A RECORD, 


the country, weighing 119,500 pounds, which 
made a total load, counting engine and train, 
of something over 200 tons. 

The first relay was 87 miles to Elkhart, In- 
diana, and the schedule they hoped to follow 
required that they cover this distance in 78 
Eighty- 


“* slow-downs.”’ 


minutes, including nine 
seven miles in 78 minutes was well enough; 
but the superintendent of the Western Division 
minutes, 


had set his heart on doing it in 75 


o hundred 


7 
tw 


and had promised Mark Floyd 
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good cigars for every quarter of a minute he One hundred and thirty-one seconds were 
could cut under that time. But alas for hu- lost at Elkhart in changing locomotives, and it 


ACROSS THE VIADUCT AT NIGHT 


man plans! Between up grades and the dark- was three minutes to five when big “‘ 599,” with 
ness they pulled into Elkhart at five minutes Dave Luce in the cab, turned her nose toward 
to five, 85 minutes for the 87 miles—not bad, the dawning day and started for Toledo, 1 

but 7 minutes behind the schedule, and Mark miles away. Great things were expected In 
had to console himself with his pipe. this relay, for about half of it was straight as 
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a bird’s flight and down grade too, so that 
hopes were high of making up lost time, espe- 
cially as Luce had the reputation of stopping 
at nothing when it was a question of “ get- 
ting there.” He certainly did wonders, and 5 
minutes after the start he had the train at a 
62-mile gait, and 10 minutes later at a 67- 
mile gait. Then they struck frost on the rails 
and the speed dropped, while the time-takers 
studied their stop-watches with serious faces. 

At ten minutes to six they reached Waterloo 
and the long straight stretch. As they whizzed 
past the station Dave pulled open his throttle 
to the last notch and yelled to his fireman. 
Here was where they had to do things. Butler 


was 7% miles away, the first town in the down 
grade, and they made it in 6 minutes and 
4o seconds—nearly 68 miles an hour. In 


the next 7 miles Dave pushed her up to 70 
an hour, then to 72%, and then he let her 
out in a great burst which made the passengers 
sit up, and showed for several miles a top- 
notch rate of 87 miles an hour. Nevertheless, 
taking account of frost and slow-downs, they 
barely finished the relay on schedule time, so 
that for the whole run they were still 7 min- 
utes behind time, and the schedule they had 
set themselves called for such tremendous speed 
that it seemed almost impossible to make up a 
single lost minute. 

The third relay was 108 miles to Cleveland, 
and they did it in 104 minutes, including many 
slow-downs and a heartbreaking loss of 4 
minutes when a section-hand red-flagged the 
train and brought’ it to a dead stop from a 
7o-mile gait because he had found a broken 
rail. The officials were in such a state of ten- 
sion that they would almost have preferred 
chancing it on the rail to losing those 4 min- 
utes. There is a point of eagerness in railroad 
racing where it seems nothing to risk one’s 
life! 

rhe train drew out of Cleveland 19 min- 
utes behind the time they should have made 
for a world’s record. Every man had done 
his best, every locomotive had worked its 
hardest, but fate seemed against them, and 
hopes of beating the Central’s fast run were 
fading rapidly. The fourth relay was to Erie, 
95'2 miles, and some said that Jake Gardner 
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with “598” might pull them out of the hole, 
but the others shook their heads. At any rate, 
Jake did better than those who had preceded 
him, and he danced that train along at 75, 80, 
84 miles an hour, so the watches said, and 
averaged 67 miles an hour for the whole relay. 

“It’s the kind of thing that makes you 
taste your heart, and packs a week into 10 
minutes,” said the superintendent, telling about 
it. “You may take ove ride smashing around 
curves at 70 miles an hour, but you ‘Il never 
wish to take another.” 

Still, in spite of these brave efforts, they 
pulled out of Erie 15 minutes late, and started 
on the last relay with gloomy faces. It was 
86 miles to Buffalo, the end of the race, and 
they must be there by eleven thirty-one to win, 
which called for an average speed of over 70 
miles hour, including slow-downs. No 
train in the world had ever approached such 


an 


an average, and their own racing average since 
leaving Chicago was much below it. So what 
hope was there? 

There was hope in a tall, sparely built man 
named Bill Tunkey, about whom nobody knew 
much except that he was a good engineer who 
ran a rather clumsy ten-wheel locomotive not 
considered very desirable in a race. All the 
other locomotives had been eight-wheelers. 
Still, the new engine had one advantage: she 
carried water enough in her tank for the 
whole run, and need not slow up to refill, as 
the She had another ad- 


vantage: that she carried Tunkey, one of these 


others had done. 


men who rise up in sudden emergencies and 
do things, whether they are possible or not. It 
was not possible, everybody vowed, to reach 
Buffalo Creek by eleven thirty-one. “All 
right,” said Tunkey, quietly, and then— 

Within 40 rods of the start he had his en- 
gine going 30 miles an hour, and he pressed 
her harder and harder until 11 miles out of 
Erie she struck an 80-mile pace, and held it as 
far as Brockton, when she put forth all her 
strength and did a burst of 5 miles in 3% 
minutes, one of these miles at the rate of 924% 
miles an hour, as the watches showed. ‘“ And 
I never want any more of that in mine,” said 
the superintendent. 

The next town was Dunkirk, where a local 
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ordinance put a 1o-mile limit on the speed of 
trains. Tunkey smiled as they roared past the 
station at more than 80. A crowd lined the 
tracks here, for the telegraph had carried ahead 
the news of a hair-raising run. That crowd 
was only a blur to staring, frightened eyes at 
the car-windows. The officials were begin- 
ning to realize what kind of an engineer they 
had ahead this time. Whisssss! How they 
did run! Wahr! Wahr! barked the little 
bridges and were left behind! H-o-o0-o! bel- 
lowed a tunnel. And rip, whrrr! as they 
slammed around a double-reverse curve with 
a vicious swing that made the bolts rattle in 
the last car. Men put their mouths to other 
men’s ears and tried to say that perhaps Mr. 
Tunkey was getting a /¢#/e over-zealous. Much 
good that did! Mr. Tunkey had the bit in 
his teeth now and was running the race alone. 

At eleven-six they swept past Silver Creek 
with 29 miles to go and 25 minutes to make 
it in. Hurrah! They had made up time 
enough to save them! 

At eleven-twenty they passed Lake View. 

“Twelve miles more, and 11 minutes,” 
yelled somebody, waving his hat. 

“ Toboggan-slide all the way,” yelled some- 
body else. “We ’ll do it easy. Hooray!” 

They passed Athol Springs at eleven twenty- 
four, all mad with excitement. They had 7 
minutes left for 8 miles, and were cheering 
already. 

“We'll make it with half a minute to spare,” 
said the only man in the private car who 
was reasonably cool. He was 4 seconds out 
of the way, for they crossed the line 26 
seconds before eleven thirty-one, and won the 
race by less than half a minute, beating the 
New York Central’s record per mile on the 
whole run by the fraction of a second, and 
beating the whole world’s record in the last 
relay by several minutes, the figures standing 
—Tunkey’s figures—86 miles from Erie to 
Buffalo in 7o minutes and 46 seconds, or an 
average speed of 72.91 miles an hour. 

“Do?” said the official. ‘‘ What did we do? 
Why, we—we—” He paused helplessly, and 


then added, with a smile : “ Well, if you ’Il excuse 
9? 


the slang, we did n’t do a thing to Tunkey! 
Another fine place to pick up lore of the 
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engines and stories of the grimed men who 
drive them is the “Young Men’s Christian 
Association Car,” which stands near the roar. 
ing roundhouse at Mott Haven, and is not a 
car at all, but a dingy shed built of four 
cars, and serving as lunch-room, wash-room, 
reading-room, and sleeping-room for men of 
the trains. This is a homely refuge spot, where 
any morning we may meet veteran engineers 
resting after a hard night’s run or making ready 
to go out again. Let us drop in and join one 
of the groups. 

Here is a man telling about the mad run 
“Big Arthur” made the other night 
from Albany. We get just the tail of the story: 
“So the superintendent he ripped around 
about how they were 27 minutes late, and 
Big Arthur he sat in the cab and never said 
a word. ‘ Now,’ the superintendent, 
rather sarcastic, ‘I suppose you know this 
is the Empire State Express you ’re run- 
ning?’ ‘Yep,’ says Big Arthur. ‘Well, do 
you know what time she ’s supposed to pull 
into the Grand Central?’ ‘Yep,’ says Big 
Arthur again, and that ’s all he did say; but, 
Had those por- 
A hun- 


down 


says 


holy smoke! how they went. 
ters on the private car scared green! A 
dred miles an hour some o’ the way, and they 
came in on time to the dot. Oh, you can’t 
beat these new engines with the fire-box over 
the trailer; but say, was n’t that great when Big 
Arthur snapped out ‘Yep’ to the ‘old man’ ?” 

I asked if I might see Big Arthur, and one 
of the engineers said he ’d be along pretty 
soon, and in the meantime he told me about 
the individuality of locomotives: how one is 
good-tempered and willing, while another is 
cranky ; how the same locomotive will act dif- 
ferently at different times, just as people have 
whims, and how some locomotives are fated to 
ill luck, so that nobody wants to drive them. 

“ Take these ten new engines the company ’s 
just put on. They ’re the finest and strongest 
made, a whole lot better than the ones we ’ve 
thought were wonders on the Empire State. 
They ’re beauties, and all exactly alike, mea- 
surements all the same; but every one of those 
ten engines has its own points, good and bad. 
One will go faster than another with just the 


same steam. One will pull a heavier lo«d 
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IN THE ROUNDHOUSE AT 


And very likely there ’ll be 
"em. 


with less coal. 
some kind of a hoodoo come on one of 
Takes time, though, to find out these things. 
It’s like getting acquainted with a man.” 
Some other men came in then, and the talk 
I asked if an engineer 


It 


changed to accidents. 
plans ahead what he will do in a collision. 
VoL. XXVITI.— 134-135 
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aman always under 


settled his mind on 


seemed reasonable that 


such menace would have 


some prospective action. But they laughed at 
the idea, and declared that an engineer can no 


more tell how he will act in an emergency than 


the ordinary citizen can say what he would do 
One 


in a fire, or how he would meet a burglar. 
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engineer would jump, another would stick to 
his throttle, and the chances of being killed 
were as good one way as the other. The only 
thing a man wou/d n't do is reverse his engine, 
for that would make the driver slip and set the 
whole business to skating ahead instead of 
stopping. 

The mention of a burglar led one of the 
new-comers to tell of William Powell’s adven- 
ture with some Sing Sing convicts. 
Powell was the oldest engineer on the 
New York Central. He died a year 
ago, and this thing happened back in 
the seventies. It seems there was a 
trestle over the track about half a mile 
below the Sing Sing station, and on 
this trestle the convicts working in the 
quarry used to run little cars loaded 
with stone and dump them into the 
larger cars underneath. Of course, 
they worked under the surveillance of 
well armed guards, 

On one occasion, however, four or 
five convicts outwitted the guards by 
dropping from the trestle upon the ten- 
der of a moving locomotive, and the 
first thing the engineer knew he was 
set upon by a band of desperate men, 
who covered him and his fireman with 
revolvers. At the same moment half 
a dozen shots rang out and bullets 
came crashing through the cab sides. 
These bullets came from the rifles of 
the armed guards who were firing at 
random after the fleeing engine. Alto- 
gether it was quite the reverse of pleas- 
ant for William Powell. 

‘““Out you go now, quick,” said the 
convicts to the engineer; “we ‘Il run this 
engine ourselves.” 

The engine was No. 105, Powell’s pride and 
pet, and he could not bear to have unregen- 
erate hands laid upon her, so he spoke up 
very politely: ‘“‘ Let me run her for you, gen- 
tlemen; I ‘ll go wherever you say.” 

They agreed to this, and some distance 
down the line left the engine and departed 
into the woods. “And the joke of it was,” 
concluded the narrator, ‘‘that the revolvers 
those convicts had were made of wood painted 
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black, and could n’t shoot any more than 
the end of a broom! It was a big bluff 
they had played, but it worked that time 
all right.” 

“Was n’t any bluff when Denny Cassin got 
held up at Sing Sing,” said another engineer, 
“Convicts had revolvers all right that trip, 
and Denny threw up his hands same as any 
man would. That was twenty years ago, on 


CONVICTS CAPTURING A MOVING LOCOMOTIVE. 


engine 89. It was right at the Sing Sing 
station, and three of ’em jumped into the cab 
all of a sudden and told Denny to open her 
up, and he did—indeed! Then they told him 
to jump, and he jumped ; but first he managed 
to fix her tank-valves so she ’d pump herself 
full of water and stop before she ’d gone far. 
That was Denny’s great scheme, and he walked 
along, laughing to think how mad _ those con- 
victs would be in a few minutes. 

“It turned out, though, that Denny spoiled 
a nice trap they ’d laid up at Tarrytown to 








fo 
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catch those fellows when they got there. You 
see, the telegraph operator wired up the line 
that a runaway locomotive was coming with 
three escaped convicts on her, and the train- 
despatcher at Tarrytown just set the switch so 
the locomotive would sail plump over a twelve- 
foot stone enbankment down into the Hudson 
River. That ’s what would have happened to 
those convicts if Denny had left his tank- 
valves alone, but of course 8g got water- 
logged long before she reached Tarrytown ; 
she just kicked out her cylinder-ends a few 
miles up the track and stopped. Then the 
convicts climbed down and skipped away. 
Two of ’em got caught afterward, but there 
was one they never caught.” 

Presently somebody reported that Big Ar- 
thur was out in the roundhouse getting “ 2994” 
ready to take out the Empire State. It was 
clear enough that Big Arthur was an im- 
portant figure in the eyes of these begrimed 
men, and I set forth across the yards to find 
him. What a strange place a roundhouse is 
to one who approaches it unprepared, espe- 
cially at night! —a place where yellow eyes glare 
out of deep shadows, where fire-dragons rush 
at you with crunchings and snortings, where 
the air hisses and roars! Here in this demon- 
menagerie I found Big Arthur, torch in hand, 
his deep, purring locomotive 
Another en- 


looking over 
against the dangers of the run. 
gineer was discussing a theory of some of the 
boys that a man can run his locomotive by 
his sense of time as well as by a watch. 

“Denny Cassin says he ’d agree to take the 
Empire State from Albany to New York and 
keep her right on the dot all the way, and 
bring her in on the minute, just by /eeding. 
What d’ ye think of that?” 

“That ’s possible,” said Big Arthur. “A 
man can feel how fast he’s going. He’s got 
to judge big speed by feeling, for there ain’t 
any speed-recorder that ’s much good, say 
above go miles an hour.” 

I had an opportunity presently to explain 
to Big Arthur and his friend that I would 
very much like to draw upon their experience 
for some thrilling incidents in engine-driving. 

“Tell him about the time when you went 
in the river,” suggested Big Arthur. 
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“That was way back in ’69,” said the other, 
“when I was firing for ‘ Boney’ Cassin, the 
brother of Denny. It was in winter, a bitter 
cold day, and the Hudson was so gorged with 
ice that part of the jam was squeezed over 
the bank and tore away our tracks. So pretty 
soon, when we came along with a train of mer- 
chandise, twenty-three cars, in we went, and 
the old engine ‘Troy’ just skated ahead on 
her side into the river, smash through the ice, 
down to the bottom, and pulled thirteen cars 
after her. 

“You could n’t see a piece of that engine 
above water as big as your hand, and how I got 
out alive is more than I know. Guess I must 
have jumped. Anyhow, there I was on the 
broken floe, and I ceuld hear the old Troy 
grinding away in the river, churning up water 
and ice like a crazy sea-serpent. She strug- 
gled for nearly a minute before her steam was 
cold and her strength gone. Then she lay 
still, dead. 

“T looked around for Boney; and at first I 
did n’t see him. I thought he ’d gone down 
sure, and so he had; but just as I was looking 
I saw a big black thing heave up through the 
ice and I heard a queer cry. Well, that was 
providential, sure! It seems the engine had 
ripped her cab clean off as she tore through 
the ice, and here was the cab coming up bot- 
tom-side first, with Boney inside hanging on to 
a brace and almost dead. I hauled him out, 
and then we scrambled ashore over the wrecked 
cars. They were full of flour, and the barrels 
were all busted, so by the time we reached the 
bank we looked like a twin Santa Claus made 
of paste, and three quarters drowned at that.” 

“But Boney stuck to his throttle,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” said the other; ‘‘he stuck to his 
throttle. We generally do.” 

Here Big Arthur’s fireman whispered some- 
thing to him, and the engineer nodded : ‘“‘ That 's 
so; that ’s a good story”; and then he told 
how an old lady of seventy-five saved a New 
York Central express some years ago at Un- 
derhill Cut, about a mile south of Garrisons 

‘She ’s a relative of my fireman, so I know 
the thing ’s true; besides that, the company 
gave her three hundred dollars. You see, it 
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ali happened one winter night, and this Mrs. 
Groves — that ’s her name — was the only per- 
son near enough to do anything She lived in 
a little house beside the Underhill Cut, and 
about four o’clock in the morning she heard a 
fearful crash, and there was a freight-train 
wrecked right in the cut, and cars piled up 
three or four deep over the tracks! She knew 
the express might come along any minute, and 
of course it was a case of everybody killed if 
they ever struck that smash-up. So what does 
she do, this little old lady, but grab up a red 
petticoat and a kerosene lamp and run out 
as fast as she could in her bare feet, right 
through the snow. That ’s the kind of a 
woman she was. 

“ Well, she went down the track until she 
heard the express coming, and then she took 
the red petticoat and held it up in front of the 
lamp so as to make a red light. And, what ’s 
more, it worked. The engineer saw the dan- 
ger signal, slammed on his brakes, and stopped 
the train a few car-lengths from the wreck — 
yes, sir, only a few car-lengths!” 

Big Arthur nodded thoughtfully and climbed 
into the cab; it was time to go. 


In ending this article now, and with it the 
present series, I venture the opinion that the 
men who follow these Careers of Danger and 
Daring, the divers, steeple-climbers, and the 
rest, are very little different from their fellow- 
men except as they have developed certain 
faculties by their exercise, and established in 
themselves the adit of courage. They were 


THE 





CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. 


not born with any longing to do these diring 
acts, nor with any particular aptitude for them, 
They have been guided nearly always b) the 
drift of life and by opportunities that pre. 
sented. As to fear, they have the same « pa- 
city for it that we all have, and are serenc in 
their peril only because they feel themselves (by 
their patience and skill) well armed against it, 
The steeple-climber would be afraid to go 
down in a diving-suit, the lion-tamer would be 
afraid to go up in a balloon, the pilot would be 
afraid to swing on the flying bars; and so on, 

I will go even further and say that the aver- 
age good citizen who is sound of body has as 
great capacity for courage as any of these 
men. Hecould develop it if he cared to; he 
would develop it if he had to. That is the 
main point, after all: these men must be 
brave, they mus¢ conquer their fear, and the 
only trouble with the average man is that no- 
thing ever occurs to show him and those who 
know him what fine things he could do if the 
pressure were put upon him. Yet any day the 
test may come — pain 
bereavement to bear. 

Well, perhaps these 
lives we have glanced 
their spirit for our own lives, the brave and 
patient spirit that will keep us unflinchingly at 
the hard thing (whatever it be) until we have 
conquered it. And perhaps we too may feel 
impelled to cultivate so far as we may the 
habit of courage. That would be a fine inspi- 
ration indeed, and I can only hope that my 
readers may feel it. 


to bear, losses to bear, 
And then the gveaé test. 
every-day heroes whose 
at may give us a bit of 


END. 
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By Davip M. STEELE. 


Every boy who is as “ boyish” as he ought 
to be has had, at some time in his life, an over- 
whelming desire to be a locomotive engineer. 
The size of the engine, the speed of its course, 
the mystery of the signals, the lifelike motion of 
the iron creature, and the element of danger in- 
volved in running it—all these appeal to his im- 
agination. ‘They combine to persuade him that 
the only profession worth choosing is that of 
the man whe sits with his hand on the throttle, 
his eyes fixed on the track before him, and his 
hair streaming to the wind, while, with coaches 
coming after him like riders on a bob-sled, he 
swings round curves and dashes down grades at 
fifty miles an hour. 

I confess that although far past the age of 
a boy, I am not yet beyond the fascination 
of all this. ‘That is the reason why, before 
starting on a trip to New York last summer, I 
applied to a friend of mine, an officer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for an “ en- 
gine permit ’’ to ride on the engine over the 
Western Division of the main line between 
Pittsburg and Altoona. 

I rode on the fireman’s side of the cab. 
From there I watched the engineer. He was 
a sturdy man of forty-five, with strong muscles, 
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clear eyes, and cool nerves, who looked as 
if nothing ever could excite him. He at- 
tended strictly to his work, and during the first 
five hours of the run, that is, until we had 
gone through the Gallitzin Tunnel and started 
down the eastern slope of the mountains, he 
spoke only once to his fireman and not at all to 
me. Then, at the very time when we were 
running fastest, and at the point where I least 
expected it, he took his hand from the throttle, 
leaned back, and began to talk to me. 
“Everything here depends, not on me, but 
on the men in charge of the track,” he ex- 
plained, when I expressed my surprise that he 


should appear so careless here. I am almost 
helpless now if anything should be on the track 
—but nothing will be on the track. ‘This sec- 
tion is carefully ‘walked,’ and the switches are 
in charge of ‘old reliables.’. We are running 
without steam, on block signals, and have auto- 
matic brakes. ‘There is little for me to do ex- 
cept to wait while we drop down, down, down 
to the foot of the mountain. 
“*Running pretty fast?’ Not so 


Then, prompted either by reminiscence 


fast as 
once.” 
or by that spirit of mischief which causes Arab 
guides to tell tales of people falling while they 
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lead tourists down the sides of the Pyramids, 
he chose that as the time and place to tell me 
the following story : 

“Tt was during the first month that I was 
on the Pennsylvania, twenty years ago. The 
thing had happened before and it has happened 
since, but I had learned my trade on a prairie 
railroad, where we did not have grades, and I 
had never heard of such an accident. 

“Twas ‘freighting’ then. Jim Gardner was 
my fireman, and we two had charge of a big, 
old-fashioned, seventy-six-ton Mogul ‘ pusher.’ 
Our business was to help freight-trains from 
Altoona to the top, and run back empty on the 
east-bound track. 

“That morning we went up with a load of 
heavy cars, cut off at Crestline, and started to 
drop back. We had ‘turned the Shoe’ and 
were well out on the hill when I heard some- 
thing snap. I looked down at my drivers and 
then across at Jim. Without looking he had 
known what the trouble was, and jumped. To 
this day I can hear his yell, ‘A runaway!’ as 
he leaped into the bushes forty feet below. 

“ The trouble was this: The brake was badly 
worn, so that one sprag pressed more tightly 
than the other on its tire. The undue friction 
heated it until it cracked. The broken piece 
flew into the frame and tore away the king-pin. 
This let the whole attachment drop to the ties 
and it was jerked away. ‘The iron horse, freed 
from this restraining hold, sprang forward like 
a stallion from a broken tether, and started 
wildly down the mountain. Before I realized 
that I could do nothing, and that it was use- 
less for me to stay, it was too late to jump. 
There I was, helpless and alone, in a runa- 


way engine. 

“ And how that engine did run! 
as if the drivers were racing to catch the pilot- 
wheels, and neither could run fast enough to 


It seemed 


satisfy the piston-rods. They bounded on the 
tracks till every inch of gearing shook and 
rattled. The smoke-stack toppled like the head 
of a dizzy man, while the boiler staggered like 
his body about to fall. The steam-valve of the 
whistle was jarred open now and then, and it 
gave little cries of fiendish glee; while every 
minute we kept going faster and faster. 

“We had gone perhaps a mile before I could 
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draw my wits together sufficiently to think just 
what was the real danger. As ! 
matter out it appeared to be threefold 
would either run into something on the track: 
or some switchman, in order to save other 
trains, would open a siding and ‘ditch’ us: 
else we would run on until the grade became so 
steep and the speed so great that we woul fly 
the track. 
“We passed a block-station. 
hung far out of the window to watch us. ‘Then 
I saw him turn to his instrument. He was 
sending the word ahead, and the track would 
The first of the three dangers 


the 
we 


reasone 


or 


The operator 


soon be cleared. 
might be counted out. 

“T reflected, too, that the second became 
less real inasmuch as he had seen me ; for I 
guessed, from the astonishment he showed at 
seeing an engineer still riding, that I would 
have been expected to jump. Now I reasoned 
that the switchmen would be less likely to throw 
out the engine when warned that it carried 
human freight. . So I counted out that possi- 
bility. 

“ Still we ran. We passed two more block- 
stations, with operators at the windows; but we 
went so fast I scarcely caught a glimpse of 
them. The trees flew away behind 
if trying to escape from something, while tele- 
graph-poles stood so close together that they 
looked like upright bars across the window of 


us as 


the cab. 

*“ So far we had no sharp curves, and although 
the road ran in and out, I could see portions of 
it for three miles ahead; but only portions, for 
sometimes it hid itself. You see how all the 
way down here the road is built against the side 
of the mountain, and that we are on the out- 
side track. You see, too, if an engine jumped 
the track where it would go. Well, I was 
looking away off yonder when I saw an engine 
coming, head on, full speed up the mountain. 
It disappeared after a little, then came in sight 
a half-mile nearer. We had passed several 
trains, either running or standing still, on the 
west-bound track, but what was my horror 
when, on swinging into line with this, I saw that 
it was on the outside track / 

“It disappeared again round a curve, and I 
tried to estimate the distance. It could not be 
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two miles off. I concluded that they had de- when I looked down the gorge my courage 
cided to wreck my engine for the safety of the failed me. I simply sat still,—dazed,—wait- 
ing for the awful crash. 

* How long would it 
be? I waited what 
I thought was time 
enough. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then I waited 
again. Then I caught 
my breath, and, when 
the strain became too 
great, I sprang to my 
feet and looked ahead. 
There was an engine 
in sight, but z¢ was run- 
ning from me. 

“ There was an en- 
gineer also, but he had 
come to save me, not 
to wreck me. He had 
run as near as he dared, 
then stopped, thrown 
his reverse lever, turned 
on full steam, and was 
now running backward, 
at almost my own rate, 
ahead of me. It was 
desperate work, but he 
gradually allowed my 
engine to catch up with 
his, received the shock 
as easily as he could, 
then put on his brakes 
and brought both under 
control.” 

That was before the 

- days of air-brakes. 
***] WAS HELPLESS AND ALONE IN A RUNAWAY ENGINE. “Runaways” do not 


road, and that to do this, another one, without occur now; but when they did, that is how 
an engineer, had been sent against mine, and they were caught—when they were caught. 
that the two would meet and be thrown over When they were not, they either wrecked them- 
the cliff at a point that was still out of sight. selves,.or something else, or both ; and for many 

“What could I do? Itriedtothink. Once years they were the.most serious menace to rail- 
I decided to make a wild leap for my life, but roaders on the steep grades of the Alleghanies. 








CHE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


By WiLtitiAmM Hurp HILLyer. 


THERE ’s a light at last in the sable mist, and it hangs like a rising star 

On the border-line ’twixt earth and sky, where the rails run straight and far; 

And deeply sounds from hill to hill, in mighty monotone, 

A distant voice—a hoarse, wild note with savage warning biown. 

’T is the night express, and well ’t is named, for behold! from out the night 

It comes and darkly adown the rails it looms to the startled sight— 

Larger, nearer, nearer yet—till at last there ’s a clang and roar, 

A wave of heat, and a gleam of red from a closing furnace door; 

Then the crash and shriek of the rushing train—and our hearts beat fast and high 
When sudden and swift through the shadowy mist the night express goes by! 
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By 


Izota L 


. FORRESTER. 


“T pon’T give a continental hang rap, of 
course, but it’s a shame all the same. Now, 
don’t you dare answer back, Scot. You know 
as well as I do what a perfect duffer of a father 
I’ve got. What?” And the figure sitting on 
the corral-fence bent forward slightly. “I 
ought to be proud of him? Proud just be- 
cause he happens to be Senator Tom Critten- 
den? Well, I guess not. What ’s the good of 
being a senator when he only comes back 
home once a year, and then don’t give a con- 
tinental hang rap about any of us, the ranch, 
or the cattle, or you or me either?” 

“You said that before.” Scot Crittenden’s 
brown eyes were full of laughing, good-natured 
tolerance as he looked from under the brim of 
his gray felt hat up at the girl on the fence. 

“Said what ?” 

“Continental hang rap.” 

“Well, I don’t care if I did. That is n’t the 
point at all. The point is that here are both 
of us, you ’re going on twenty-seven and I ’m 
‘most seventeen, and we ’re both right smart 
children, as old Uncle Peckham used to tell us 
before he went off on the range and got him- 
self too near a steer and had todie. And here 
we are, buried alive up here in Big Horn 
Valley, on an old joke of a ranch that ’s going 
to everlasting smash under your hands—now 
do keep still, Scot, and let me talk. And our 
own dear blessed man-parent is planted down 
there in Washington, clear up to his eyebrows 
in miserable old politics. He ’s forgotten the 
whole thing, you and me and the ranch. He 
does n’t write to us once in a dog’s age, except 
to send money. Much good money is—plain, 
every-day money—when you ‘re just ‘most 
dying te see your father, and get acquainted 
with him, and love him to death.” 

Silence for half a minute. Scot patted the 
sleek, russet-colored flank of the yearling beside 
him, a shy, wild young thing that had been 
gored in a herd fight up on the butte, and 
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brought down to be tended and kept quiet for 
a while. 

“ Ain’t crying, are you, Tom?” he asked 
finally. 

“No, sirree. I 
Oh, Scot, honest and true, can’t you 


’m not a bit teary—only 
cross. 
see how it is? Can’t you see what I'm aiming 
at? It’s over eight years since he first started 
in, first sheriff, then representative, then senator. 
He went off and left you and Uncle Peckham 
to manage the ranch, and mumsie would n’t 
leave me, so she stayed, too. And then, say, 
Scot,—” Tom’s happy laugh rang out clearly on 
the still, sleepy noon air, her head thrown back, 
showing the round, tanned throat,—‘‘do you 
remember how he came back the first year, 
silk hat, and a badge and a cane, and goodness 
knows what all? Seemed so funny to see him 
up there on the platform in Cheyenne, dressed 
to kill, and full of big flary words, talking away 
for dear life to the same boys who had heard 
him two years before in top-boots and flannel, 
and had sent him on East just the same.” 
Scot smiled, a rather bitter smile for him. 
“Guess the senator has n't much use for us 
folks now,” he said. “It’s all silk hat and 
cane.” 
“T don’t believe it.” 
Tom’s face was aglow with indignant protest. 
“They could n’t spoil him altogether, Scot ; 
Just think how brave he 


The laugh was gone. 


not a man like dad! 
was, even before he was sheriff, when he ran 
the old Bear Trail stage route ; and afterward, 
don’t you remember that night when they got 
up the big posse and went up the gulch looking 
for Bud Davis and the horses? Mother said it 
was the bullet in his shoulder from Bud's rifle 
that won him the vote for legislature that year. 
All the silk hats and canes and things in the 
world could n’t make him anything but dad; 


don’t you know they could n’t?” 
Scot left the sick yearling and came slowly 
toward the fence. 


There was a long splinter 
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loose on the top rail beside Tom. He broke it 
off and chewed it reflectively before answering, 
avoiding the direct, anxious gaze of her eyes. 
“They say they ’ll send him to Cheyenne 
next,” he said softly. Scot was always soft 
spoken and gentle. Under the direction of his 
uncle he had run the ranch fairly well, but now 
not a day passed but what Tom lifted up her 
voice in lamentation and protest against the 
state of chaos into which Scot’s easy-going 
ways had brought matters. But then, as she 
used to say in fine scorn, what on earth could 
you expect of a boy who stopped in the middle 
of a steer-chase to look at a sunset behind Big 
. Horn, and drove the herd as if they were a 
flock of butterflies? Tom stared at him now 


as if she thought him off in one of his day-, 


dreams. 

“Send dad to Cheyenne?” she repeated. 
“Dad for—for governor? ” 

“That ’s what they say.” 

“But why?” 

Scot’s face was non-committal. 

“Girls don’t know anything about that sort 
of thing,” he returned teasingly, and Tom 
flushed hotly. But she was silent. Close lips 
and deep thought, not quick words, was her law 
in anger. One saved time and energy so. She 
waited for him to go on, but it was not until 
the last of the splinter had been chewed and 
tossed aside that he spoke: 

“They say if there ’s a new governor the 
W. & P. Company will get the reservation 
slice all right. That ’s why the Shoshones 
are stirring, you know.” 

Tom’s manner was alert and interested. 

“Yes, yes; of course I know,” she said 
quickly, eagerly; ‘and it ’ll be the meanest, 
lowest piece of business if they dare to steal 
that land—” 

“They don’t just call it stealing,” interrupted 
Scot, slowly; “but, anyway, yonder in Sun- 
dance they say if Tom Crittenden runs for 
governor it will mean the railway people are 
paying his campaign expenses. See, Tom?” 

The girl was silent. ‘Two wrinkles narrowed 
the space between her straight dark brows, and 
her lips were closed firmly. She knew well 
enough what Scot meant. For two terms the 


, 


W. & P. had been straining every effort to win 
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their point and build a branch line over the 
old stage route from Carlisle over the range, 
That meant the possession of the southern boun. 
dary land of the reservation, the land which the 
Indians had clung to so tenaciously through 
many a battle—not a healthy, free-handed battle 
like the old border ones, but a strange, silent 
struggle, with miles between the combatants, 
and the battle-field a bloodless one in far-off 
Washington. 

The railroad had sought to impress on the 
ranchers along the line the advantage of prob- 
able new cities springing up, and of consequent 
wealth; but, somehow, its policy had failed. 
Whether it was a vague feeling of loyalty to the 
friendly tribe who had played fair with them 
year in, year out, or whether it was simply a 
disinclination to break away from the old chan- 
nels and traditions, one could not say, but they 
had withheld their support when the W. & P. 
slice was made an issue at election. 

All this Tom knew. Had she not sat during 
the long winter evenings, perched on the table 
beside Scot, while the cow-boys argued the mat- 
ter overand over? Had she not stood up heart 
and soul for her old friends, and cordially hated 
the idea of trains whizzing over the sacred 
ground of the range? Why could n’t they stay 
south, with their old rails and branch roads and 
things, and leave the dear old trail leading on 
through valley and gulch as it always had? 
And now— 

“Scot, it’s because they know dad ’ll win, 
even if he stands for a Mormon settlement 
here in Crook County!” she exclaimed at last. 
“Won't Governor Bradley go against the In- 
dians?” She caught her breath quickly as she 
waited for an answer. 

“No. And then, you know, it ’s all his party 
in Washington now. He could fix the reserva- 
tion claim, they say.” 

“ But of course he won’t!” cried Tom, her 
head held high, her honest eyes full of righteous 
indignation. ‘Scot, he would never do that!” 

Scot sighed, and pulled his hat further over 
his eyes to shield them from the noonday sun. 
Before him the valley sloped easily from the 
golden-bedded shallows of the river to the low 
butte-land ridges, fringed with pines here and 
there, the outposts and pickets of the splendid 
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hosts on the distant mountain-sides. How he 
loved every glittering, snowy crest, every dim 
ravine and cleft mountain gully! His eyes 
were half closed, and his tone speculative : 

“It would be a mighty nice thing for dad to 
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But Tom did not notice him. All at once a 
new light came in her eyes. The compression 
of her lips relaxed, and she whistled softly. 

“TI would n’t bother my head over it,” 
called Scot, as he turned away and walked 





“ “P~HEY COULD N’T SPOIL HIM ALTOGETHER, 


be governor of Wyoming; and the Shoshones 
could move farther on.” 

“ They ‘re always moving on!” burst forth 
Tom, passionately. ‘And they ’re all right, 
if you leave them alone.” 

‘So ’s a rattlesnake.” 

“Well, they ’ve never hurt us, and if it 
had n’t been for them that winter in ’97, I ’d 
like to know where the herds would have been? 
Ob, Scot, you can talk and talk until round-up 
It’s all 


” 


time, and it won’t do a bit of good! 
a mixed up mess, and I don’t believe— 
“Mighty nice thing to be governor.” 





SCOT; NOT A MAN LIKE DAD!” SAID SHE.” 


down toward the sheds. ‘He won’t come 
back.” 

And Tom looked after him in silence, then 
swung herself to the ground and started on a 
run toward the long, low house east of the cor- 
ral. The light of battle was in her eyes. 


The doors of Senator Crittenden’s suite were 
closed. There was audible a hum of voices 
in conference, and the senator’s orders were, 
“No admittance.” 

The new bell-boy told the red-haired one, as 
they hurried down the broad corridor with 
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cigars, that he bet there were high goings on in 
there ; and the old-timer, who had seen senators 
come and go for several years, scorned to reply. 
How was a kid like that, fresh from Jersey, 
to know what marvelous state affairs were 
shaped and had their source in those suites? 

The senator was troubled. He sat beside 
his broad mahogany desk, his keen, kindly gray 
eyes watching the faces about him, laughing now 
and then at some political quip or jest, but join- 
ing little in the conversation. 

“ Bradley is down, in any event,” a stout, 
military-looking man was saying who sat next 
to the senator. ‘‘ The Routledge Bill killed him. 
And there ’s not a man they can put up who 
would stand against you, Tom. Hexton,the sec- 
ond vice-president, says the road will pay any —” 

“You ’re too sure of the ranchers falling in 
line, and you don’t know how largely the boys 
control the small-town sentiment,” the senator 
said quietly, as he flecked a speck of white 
cigar-ash from his sleeve. 

“They need not know of this affair. It 
goes no farther than here.” 

Crittenden laughed. 

“Colonel, you are a clever old campaigner, 
but you don’t know the Wyoming cow-boy. 
The W. & P. slice is an old story up there, and 
they know that the man who is elected for gov- 
ernor on our ticket has been looked after by 
Hexton. It is a tricky thing. Frankly, I 
don’t like to be mixed up in it.” 

“It is only a side issue,” protested the colo- 
nel, “ dropped in a month once you ’re elected, 
and only affects Crook County.” 

“Yes,” responded the senator, slowly ; “ but 
my home is in Crook County. I don’t like to 
go back on my own.” 

“ Getting a trifle sentimental after all these 
years, are n’t you?” sneered the other. “ Case 
of distance lending enchantment? You are not 
the same man who came down here eight years 
ago, Crittenden. Maybe ranch-life would n’t 
exactly agree with you again.” 

There was an uneasy movement in the group 
about the desk, and some glanced at the sena- 
tor to see whether the shaft of sarcasm had 
disturbed him. He was idly marking the 
broad desk-blotter with a blue pencil, but there 
was a distinctly annoyed and perplexed look 
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on his face. Finally, as the silence grew awk- 
ward, he took the cigar from his mouth and ;ose, 
“Gentlemen—” 

‘“* Please, sir.” It was the new bell-| 
head stuck in the doorway. 

“Go away,” called the colonel, in a deep, 
threatening tone; but the boy never quailed. 

“There ’s some one wants to see the senator.” 

** Get out, and shut that door !”” commanded 
Crittenden, sternly. But all at once the door 
swung wide open; the bell-boy was brushed 
carelessly to one side by a strong young arm, 
and an apparition stood in his place. 

“It’s only me, dad,” said Tom’s clear voice. 
“Can’t I come in?” 

The blue pencil dropped from the senator's 
fingers, and he stared at the stranger in open- 
eyed astonishment. But Tom was not at all 
abashed at the fire of masculine scrutiny turned 
on her. She started to cross the room, but the 
senator recovered himself and met her half-way. 

“Gentlemen,” he said with dignity, facing 
his colleagues with Tom’s hand on his arm, “ my 
daughter, Miss Tom Crittenden, from Wyo- 
ming — ‘Tom, Jr.,’ they call her in Crook County. 
We will call our little conference at an end.” 

“IT ’m so sorry to have disturbed you all,” 
said Tom, in her breezy, frank way. “ But 
when you ’ve come all the way from Sundance 
to see your very own father, why, you just can’t 
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wait a minute, you know! 

And even the colonel smiled and bowed as 
he passed out with the others. There were 
some points of sentiment that eclipsed even the 
W. &. P. issue for the moment. 

The door closed on the last figure, and Tom 
faced the senator joyously. 

“You dear!” she exclaimed. 
surprise? Have n’t I grown? 
awfully glad to see me ?” 

“Why—why, certainly,’ 
ator, vaguely, returning her hearty embrace in 
a perfunctory manner. “ You see, it has been 
so long, I did not quite realize what you would 
look like. In fact, I hardly—” 

He paused, avoiding the direct gaze of her 
eyes, and sank into his arm-chair, while Tom 
laid aside her white sailor-hat and jacket, and 
made herself at home. 

“ There!” she exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, 


“Ts n’t it a 
Are n’t you 


’ 


returned the sen- 
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c- as she carelessly pushed back a pile of docu- 

e. ments on the desk and seated herseif in their 
place; “ now I can talk to you. Only—” 

's There was a moment’s hesitation, and she 
elanced about the rich apartment dubiously. 

) 

] 

r 

1 
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“SHE TOOK THE BLUE PENCIL 


“Only I’m ’most starved. Do you ever eat 
in Washington ?” 

“At times.” The senator rose and pressed 
After the bell-boy had 
appeared, and an order had been given, he 


the electric button. 











AND RECKLESSLY 
(SEE NEXT 
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The wrinkles of 


returned to his old place. 
perplexity had not left his forehead. The sud- 
den descent of this tall, stalwart young person 
from the far West into his political life was dis- 


concerting, to say the least; and yet he was 


BLOTTER.” 


MARKED ON THE 


PAGE.) 


A CHART OUT 
conscious of a strong, loving pride as he gazed 
up into the sweet, bright face with its coat of 
tan and flushed cheeks. She was not stylishly 
dressed, he noticed. The fashionable canons 


of Crook County were not those of the capital. 
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Senator Crittenden’s daughter should make a 
different appearance, he mentally decided ; and 
then he became aware that she was talking, and 
he forgot her dress. 

“ And, anyway, the ranch is just going to 
smash. Scot ’s nice and good, but he does n’t 
know how to manage things any more than a 
two-year-old. And even Uncle Peckham did n’t 
do things the way you used to. Why, you 
know the old Texas herd? Well, they took it 
off the old upper buttes beyond Wolf Head 
Rock, you know, and swung it ’way down by 
the turn of the creek, right where the floods 
sweep up first thing in spring. You know, dad, 
how that jut of land comes out—this way.” 

She took the blue pencil and recklessly 
marked a chart out on the blotter. The sena- 
tor bent forward until his curly iron-gray hair 
touched the brown curls, and as he heard the 
old familiar names, with their hosts of associa- 
tions, something stirred to life within him— 
something that had lain dormant and listless 
for years. 

Tom rattled on, telling of the disasters which 
Scot’s heedlessness had brought upon the 
ranch, telling all the cow-boy gossip that lay 
at her tongue’s end. It seemed as if she had 
brought a whiff of the mountain breezes with 
her, and the senator’s head was held high, and 
one foot tapped the floor restlessly, as the old 
longing swept over him to be home, to be free, 
to be king in his own domain, caring for no 
man’s fear or favor, asking patronage of none. 
To be in the saddle again, not for a ride down 
Massachusetts Avenue, but on one of those 
glorious, helter-skelter whirls in God’s free 
country, with the grandeur of plain and hill 
around, and the sweet, pure air in one’s nostrils. 

“And that is why I came,” went on Tom, 
adding truthfully, “at least, nearly why. It’s 
time you came back to us, dad. You ’ve had 
lots of fun down here, but it all does n’t 
amount to a row of crooked pins, really,—I 
mean the fuss and fight for nothing except to 
push ahead of the next one to you. And 
there ’s the W. & P. slice, too. Dad,” she 
raised a warning finger, ‘‘ you can’t be governor 


forever; and some day, when you ’re old and 
worn out, and nobody wants you round except 
us home folks, and you want to come back, 
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every one will remember how you beit the 
reservation and went against your own, and 
they ‘ll hate and despise you. They ’ll do that 
now, if you run. Do you know what they 
say about you in Sundance?” She was on the 
floor now, arms akimbo, eyes flashing. The 
senator’s head was bowed. “ They say you're 
going to be bribed to push the W. & P. slice 
through. Oh, dad, dad, come on home with 
me, won’t you? Just think how proud they 
all were of you when they sent you down here 
because you were the bravest, truest man in 
the whole county. Scot says it ’s ail silk hat 
and cane now. It is zot/—is it, dad? Don't 
you ever feel as though you would like to be 
back to the buckskin? Are you tired of it all 
and of us? Oh, and, dear,”—she knelt beside 
the chair and laid her cheek against his coat- 
sleeve,— “there ’s mumsie. She has n’t been 
real well this spring, and she’s getting old, 
and—and—oh, come on home with me. I 
never told any one I was coming; just took 
the money you put in the bank at Sundance 
for me,and came. Are n’t you glad one bit?” 

There was no sign from the bowed head, 
and at last the senator rose, and paced the room 
to and fro, while Tom sat on the floor and 
watched him in silence. She felt that she had 
said all she could to further her cause, but as 
she watched the frowning brow and close lips, 
it seemed a hopeless one. 

And the senator was undecided. On one 
hand lay the goal for which he had worked and 
longed for years. To be the official head of 
the dearest spot on earth to him, to feel that 
he bore the fullest trust his people could give 
him, and to strive to bear it worthily—it had 
been his ambition even back in the old days 
when he stood only for Crook County in the 
legislature. But since that first term in Wash- 
ington, some of the old high ideals and stan- 
dards, that had been so easy to stand by in 
Crook County, had gradually slipped away 
from him. He had found that the inner ma- 
chinery of politics was not a thing fashioned for 
ideality, had become accustomed to the little 
petty shadows of its dealings, until the W. & P. 
question had not seemed so terrible a thing in 
his eyes, merely a necessary evil. If he did not 
support it another man would. 
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But it was not easy to consider his position 
so with those gray eyes watching him gravely, 
and somehow Tom’s words had seemed to 
change the entire aspect of things. He sighed 
uneasily, and Tom sighed, too. She wondered 
whether he would send her right back home 
to-morrow —alone. 

A knock came at the door, and the senator 
received a telegram from the colonel. As he 
read it he flushed hotly, and in a moment had 
scrawled across the back his answer: 

Am going West. 
CRITTENDEN. 


Have decided not to run. 


The colonel’s threat turned the balance. 

“Tom,” said the senator, when the message 
had gone, and he turned, holding out his arms 
to the forlorn figure on the floor beside his chair, 
“Tom, Jr., you ’re a brick! We'll shake the 


dust of Washington off our heels, girlie, and go 
back to the ranch to-morrow, if you say so. 
And if there is n’t any other way, why, we ’ll 
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give the W. & P. a right of way through our 
own place to save the reservation slice.” 

“You dear!” cried Tom, ecstatically, as she 
flung her arms around his neck and gave him 
a royal bear-hug. “I’m so proud of you. If 
you only knew how afraid—” 

She was interrupted by the coming of her 
impromptu lunch, When it had been placed 
on a table between them, and she had delved 
successfully into the mysteries of deviled crab, 
a sudden idea occurred to her. 

“Did those gentlemen want anything impor- 
tant of you, dad?” 

Tom Crittenden’s eyes twinkled. He had 
forgotten the State committee and their errand 
now. 

“No, girlie,” he answered quickly. 
thing of importance—to a rancher.” 

And Tom joined in his laugh, and went on 
chatting happily of how the little black mustang 
had gone over Wolf Head in a snow-storm, and 
of other things most important—to a rancher. 


“ No- 





A PRODIGY. 


By E. L. SYLVESTER. 


I ’vE a clever little friend 
I would like to recommend, 
In case you need a picture 
of your dog, or cow, or cat ; 
Or a drawing of a house, 
Of a lion, or a mouse, 
Or a portrait of a lady in 
her new spring hat. 


Almost anything you will 
She ’Il draw with patient skill, 
From a ship upon the ocean 
to a bear with awful claws. 
And when her work you see 
I’m sure you must agree 
It really is remarkable the 
way my artist draws. 








‘GOOD-BY, BEN,’ 


AND MARSHALL CLAMBERED OUT.” (SZE PAGE 1085.) 


THE JUNIOR CUP—AFTERWARD. 
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By ALLEN 


FRENCH. 


CHAPTER V. 


THAT evening, after supper, Marshall sought 
Chester and found him walking by himself. 
‘ Chester,” he said, ‘1 want to thank you for 
what you did this afternoon.” 

It was Chester’s turn to receive the approach 
with coldness. He had been struggling with 
himself, remembering his promise to Mrs. 
Moore. 
his breach of the rules? 

“Ts that all? ’”’ Chester asked. 

“What else should I say?” inquired Mar- 


Was Marshall now not going to admit 


shall, in surprise at Chester’s question. 


I found you drinking whisky,” answered 
Chester. 

**No!” cried the other. He turned white as 
he saw the situation. For the second time he 
found himself where he could not clear his 
name except by accusing Ben. 

“Had n’t you been drinking?” asked Ches- 
ter. 

“No; and I was n’t going to.” 

“Very well.” Chester felt disappointment 
deeper still. The fault was bad; the denial 
worse. 

“You don’t believe me?” asked Marshall. 
“If you say so, I am bound to believe you.” 
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A group of boys came to interrupt. Mar- 
shall went to his room, almost sick. Chester, 
as he went with the others, felt no better. 

Mazshall saw that he was in a hopeless 
tangle. When next he took his place at the 
training-table, where Chester sat at the head, 
he believed that the other thought he had no 
right there. He could not see how Chester 
could think anything else. When he went out 
to practise the question came to him, “ How 
many of the others has Chester told?” Raw- 
son, of course. Marshall was afraid to go near 
him. In his room, his trouble came between 
him and his books, and he could not drive it 
away. Days long this lasted; this was no 
matter that would wear off in time. He 
brooded over it, kept to himself, exercised less, 
ate less, and studied harder. To this there 
could be but one result. He fell off in his 
practice, his pitching became poorer, and by 
his mistakes the school lost the next game that 
was played. 

Chester watched Marshall. He had his own 
natural explanation of what was going on in 
the other’s mind. What could trouble him but 
a bad conscience? One thing, however, he 
did, which Marshall never expected: namely, 
he kept to himself the occurrence at the mill. 
The hints which Marshall supposed his com- 
rades dropped of it were accidental ; the mean- 
ing glances he believed he intercepted were 
harmless. Yet they were as hard for him as 
if Chester had not refrained from telling his 
thoughts even to Rawson. 

As captain and catcher, however, Chester 
could not ignore Marshall’s falling off. Per- 
ceiving that Marshall was actually growing 
thinner with his brooding, he knew that he 
would best prepare Jack Bray for the place, in 
case Marshall should give out altogether. 

This at least. was seen by the boys, and dis- 
cussed freely. Finally Jeremy went to Mar 
shall. ‘‘ Look here,” he said. ‘ This does n’t 
go. You'll lose your place on the nine. Do 
you know that Chester is coaching up Jack 
Bray?” 

“I know,” said Marshall, gloomily. “ Let 
Jack have the place.” 

As if matters had to be worse before they 
could be better, now entered Ben more deeply 
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into the piece. With patience which he would 
never apply to his studies, Ben still kept, like an 
Indian, on the trail of Marshall’s secret. Mar- 
shall one day innocently encouraged him to 
fresh endeavors. ‘“ Chester,” he said, opening 
the subject voluntarily, “is n’t so hard on me 
as he might be.” Thinking how much Chester 
might have done against him, he meant what 
he said. 

Ben saw his chance. “Indeed?” he re- 
marked. ‘“ Even though he has told the school 
all about the Cup?” 

Marshall answered, ‘‘ Yes, even then.” 

“ But what,” asked Ben, slyly, “if I should 
say that he has told Mr. Holmes?” 

“Mr. Holmes,” replied Marshall, calmly, 
“saw it all as it happened.” 

“Oh!” said Ben, blankly. 

“ Look here,” cried Marshall, with a sudden 
“none of the boys have ever spoken 
Have you been making 


suspicion, 
to me of this but you. 
it all up, Ben?” 

Ben, flurried by the attack, sparred for time. 
“I?” he inquired, needing no art to appear 
astonished. “I?” 

“ Yes, you,” insisted Marshall. 

“Let me ask you this,” returned Ben, with 
the simplest and usually the neatest way of 
turning a subject. ‘‘ Don’t you suppose Ches- 
ter has been telling Mr. Holmes other things 
besides? About the cigarettes?” 

“No!” exclaimed Marshall, “he would n’t 
be so mean.” 

“ Well,” answered Ben, “some day I ’ll prove 
it to you.” And glad to effect his escape, he 
marched out of the room. He went to the 
reading-room, and fell into talk with Mr. Hun- 
newell, his indulgent teacher. While they sat 
together a boy came with a handful of notices, 
and handed Mr. Hunnewell one. “ From Mr. 
Holmes,” he said, and went away. 

Mr. Hunnewell, after reading the note, held 
it so that Ben could almost read the words. 
“Would n’t you like to see?” he asked. 

“Oh, let me!” begged Ben. Something new 
was better to Ben than a week’s allowance. 

“It’s only a notice,” said Mr. Hunnewell, 
unwilling to tease Ben long, “to call a meeting 
of the masters for to-morrow morning. It’s 
customary, you know, before the game.”’ 
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“Why?” asked Ben. 

“We give our consent for the members of 
our classes to play on the nine. It’s usually 
merely formal, but no idle boy can have the 
privilege.” 

“But I see Marshall’s name there. ‘ Espe- 
cially Marshall Moore,’ it says. Why is that?” 

“That,” explained Mr. Hunnewell, regretting 
that Ben had managed to see, “is because 
Marshall has seemed so tired lately. It’s his 
physical condition, in this case. You don’t 
realize, Ben, how closely Mr. Holmes watches 
the boys. Well, I must go to my room.” 

“But it says next,” persisted Ben, “ ‘A case 
for expulsion.’ What ’s that?” 

“That ’s in the lower class,” replied Mr. 
Hunnewell. ‘ Good-by.” 

He rose and went away. Ben presently 
wandered into the corridor. He had not gone 
far when he saw, lying on the floor, a paper 
which he recognized as one of the notices which 
were being distributed to the masters. He 
picked it up, read it again, began to smile, and 
then started for his room. With this he could 
tease Marshall. He found his room-mate 
studying, and handed him the paper. ‘“‘ There!” 
he said. “If you don’t believe that Chester 
tells about you, read that. Why else should 
you be expelled? ” 

“Expelled!” cried Marshall. 

“ Read that!” repeated Ben. 

Marshall read : 


Meeting of masters to-morrow morning at 8,30, to 

grant permission to members of nine to play in the match 

Especially Marshall Moore. A case for expul- 
Various minor matters. J. R. HovMeEs. 


game. 
sion. 


“Tf Chester has n’t told about the cigarettes 
and the whisky,” asked Ben, “why should 
they want to expel you?” He saw that Mar- 
shall had grown pale, and knew that he ac- 
cepted the idea that the expulsion was aimed 
at him. 

The blow at Marshall’s composure was hard 
and shrewd. A friend had suddenly fallen 
away from him: Mr. Holmes had given him 
up. But no one could have read in Marshall’s 
face a sign of the pain he felt. His features 
became firmer, that was all, as he reminded 
himself of his resolution to stay in the school so 
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long as he had a friend there. He looked up 
from his study of the paper. ‘ Ben,” he 
asked, “you ’re my friend still, are n’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Ben, surprised. 

“Take that back,” said Marshall, giving him 
the paper. ‘Take it away.” 

Ben’s effort had entirely failed. ‘‘ But, Mar. 
shall,” he stammered, “ won’t you tell me about 
that trouble between you and Chester—your 
side of it, I mean ?” 

“Not now,” answered Marshall, gently. 
“Some day, perhaps. Go quickly, Ben.” And 
Ben, ashamed to acknowledge what he had 
done, went and returned the paper to the 
boy, now unhappily searching for it. 

Before he could go back, the bell resounded 
in the corridors, calling the classes to their last 
lessons of the day. Ben and Marshall saw 
each other next in the class for mathematics, 
and received the always unwelcome news that 
there was to be an examination. Paper was 
handed round, questions were written upon the 
board, and the boys were presently hard at 


work. In the room, for a long while, there 


was to be heard nothing but the scratching of 


pens and the shuffling of shoes. But toward 
the end of the hour the master descended upon 
Ben. “I'll relieve you of this,” he said. 
There was a stir in the class as the boys saw 
him pick up from the floor near Ben’s desk a 
folded paper, the familiar school-room note. 
At the end of the hour reluctant Ben carried 
the note, within another note, to Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Holmes, seated in his study, read them 
both, and his countenance grew grave. “ Shut 
the door, Ben,” he said. Ben, sullen-faced ana 
dejected, obeyed. ‘ Ben,” began Mr. Holmes, 
“you understand that Mr. Gillett accuses you 
of cheating in examination? ” 

“T did n’t do it, sir,”’ said Ben. 

“The note reads : ‘ What ’s the answer to the 
third question?’ Did you not write it?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Do you know who did?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir.” 

“T did n’t ask you to tell me,” answered Mr. 
Holmes. “ But you say that you did not write 
the note, and are unwilling to tell who did?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well done, Ben,” commented Mr. 
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Holmes, in a tone that made Ben uneasy. He 
had chosen his ground well; he believed that 
he could not be reached ; but as Mr. Holmes sat 
and studied the note he felt that more was to 
come. The gravity of the head-master’s face, 
his lengthened silence, portended a good deal. 
But Ben waited until Mr. Holmes spoke. 

“] am not a handwriting expert,” began Mr. 
Holmes. ‘“‘ Besides, this scrawl is like any 
other boy’s scrawl. Your stand is very clever, 
Ben. You defend yourself; you shield the rest 
of the class. And yet,” Mr. Holmes’s voice was 
very quiet and gentle, “for the first time in my 
experience I find it necessary to tell a boy that 
I don’t believe him. Partly for this reason: no 


boy would ask you the answer to any question 
in mathematics; but partly, Ben, from what I 
know of your character. 
you did not write this?” 
a | do, sir,” muttered Ben. 

“Then,” said Mr. Holmes, rising, ‘I am 
going to submit this question to your class- 


Do you still say that 


mates. You have put it out of my power to 
judge you myself.” 

Ben saw that the tables were turned. He 
had a wild desire to cry out as Mr. Holmes 
opened the door. But it was too late. Mr. 
Holmes stopped a boy that was passing, and 
sent him to summon the second class in mathe- 
matics. Again Ben sat in silence, while the 
boys assembled in the room. Rawson, Mar- 
shall, Chester, Jack Bray, and all the rest were 
presently together. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Holmes, “ Ben has denied 
that he wrote this note, which was found near 
his desk in the examination. That leaves an 
accusation upon the class in general, a matter 
in which I feel that I would best not interfere. 
I am going to leave you alone with Ben. You 
can look into the question yourselves; you can 
report to me what you decide, and suggest to 
me, if you come to any conclusion, the punish- 
ment you think proper. I shall be in the next 
room.” 

He went out and closed the door behind 
him. The boys in silence looked at Ben, and 
he, stealing glances at them, saw on their faces 
strong indignation. He remained seated till 
one of them should speak. All, after a while, 
looked at Chester to take the matter up; but he, 
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as Ben was Marshall’s room-mate, signaled to 
Jack Bray. Jack therefore spoke. 

“We won’t ask Ben,” he said, “to say any- 
thing about the note. Mr. Holmes told us 
what he said; if Ben has told a lie, he need n’t 
tell it again. It comes to a matter of truth 
between Ben and us. If any boy here wrote 
the note, Jet him say so.” 

There was silence. 

“ Ben,” began Jack, again, “says he did n’t 
write the note. I say I did n’t write it.” 

“T did n’t write it,” said Rawson. 

“T did n’t write it,” said Chester. 

So said the other boys, one after another, till 
He, with a glance of 
“T did n’t 


the turn was Marshall’s. 
pity at Ben, finished the circle: 
write it.” 

There was another silence, while the boys 
waited for a word from Ben. But they waited 
in vain. ‘‘Some one call Mr. Holmes,” said 
Jack, at last. 

Mr. Holmes came in, and looked from one to 
another of the boys. “ Well?” he asked. 

“We can find out nothing, sir,” reported 
Jack. 

Mr. Holmes sat down. On his forehead was 
a frown of pain, and his voice, when he spoke, 
expressed the deepest disappointment. ‘ Very 
well, boys,” he said. “I shall consider the 
matter for another twenty-four hours. You 
may go.” 

One by one the boys filed out, Ben last of 
all. Taking heart, he plucked Jack’s sleeve. 

“ Jack—”’ 

“Don’t speak to me, Ben,” said Jack. 

“Oh, I say!” protested Ben. He turned to 
another boy, forcing a smile. “ Charlie—” 

“Don’t speak to me,” said the other boy. 
With the others he walked on, but Ben stopped 
short. 

The weight of his punishment came down 
upon him suddenly. Nothing could have more 
completely expressed the boys’ complete confi- 
dence in one another, their absolute disbelief in 
him. They walked along together, and Ben 
turned away by himself. 

He wandered miserably about alone. He 
began to perceive where too great cleverness 
could lead him. He saw that to be a good 
companion, a witty writer, a merry singer, were 
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nothing to the fact that his word could not be 
trusted. Going back again to the school, he 
saw that his classmates, espying him, went away 
before he could come near. He answered the 
bell for supper, but could scarcely eat. After 
supper Ben noticed that the members of his 
class went together, as by agreement, to one of 
the empty class-rooms, and shut themselves in. 

Curiosity and fear together drew Ben to that 
door. He hung about, but dared not enter, or 
even to go close. What were the boys plan- 
ning? He went away, but was drawn back 
again irresistibly. At last, gathering courage, 
he opened the door and went in. 

“Here he is now,” said some one. 
winced. 

The boys had been sitting together, talking 
quietly. Now they rose, and the face of every 
boy was serious. Ben stood before a company 
of judges, and as a trembling came over him, 
Jack Bray spoke. 

“Ben,” he said, “I guess you know what 
we ’re thinking. We think we know who wrote 
that note. The class is disgraced, Ben, unless 
some one owns up.” Jack laid much stress 
upon the some one. ‘And I think the school 
will feel itself disgraced, too, when it knows. 
No boy has ever yet lied to a master here.” 

He paused a moment, and shrinking Ben 
saw from his face that something more was to 
come. 

“The school does n’t know yet,” went on 
Jack; “but it has got to know, and we have 
decided to tell all the boys to-morrow at twelve. 
If before then some one does n’t own up, we 
have promised one another not to speak to you 
until some one confesses. Marshall has asked 
to be allowed to speak with you, and we ’ve 
granted it. None of the rest of us will. And 
what we do, I think the school—”’ 

The school would do as well! Ben knew it, 
and he quailed. No more dreadful punishment 
could be devised than to cut him off from 
To avoid that punishment, to shift the 


Ben 


speech. 


disgrace, he had only one frightened thought : 
to put the blame upon some one else. 
“T ll tell you now who wrote the note,” he 
cried. 
The boys looked at one another. 
Marshall spoke: “ 


” 


“Tt was the boy who sat behind me! 
Presently 
I sat behind you.” 
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“Then you did it,” accused Ben. You 
know you did it.” He forgot the many weeks 
of companionship with Marshall, forgot all but 
the surest way to get further evidence against 
him and in favor of himself. Believing firmly 
that Chester would seize the opportunity to 
injure Marshall, Ben cried: ‘‘ Chester saw you 
do it,” 

Marshall, his head bent forward, during the 
accusation watched Ben’s face with gleaming 
eyes. Since the afternoon he had carried 
about with him the thought that expulsion was 
hanging over him, the belief that Chester had 
told to the masters tales about him. He had 
trusted in Ben as his last friend in the school. 
Now he saw that last friend turn against him. 
Too long tortured by Ben’s insinuations, too 
confused by this attack to think clearly, anger 
and despair crowded together in his breast. 
While the boys stood astonished, he turned to 
Chester. 

“Speak up, Chester,” he said. 
boys that I ’m not to be trusted. Tell them 
more. Tell them that I smoke tobacco. Tell 
them I drink whisky. Tell them that you saw 
me write the note.” 

“ Marshall!” cried Chester. 

“Won’t you tell them?” asked Marshall, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Do you prefer to speak behind my 
back? Well, then, I ‘Il go. Tell the boys 
when I ’m gone.” 

He turned and went away, leaving behind 
him a breathless group. He went to his room 
and sat there. All was a whirl in his brain, a 
black confusion. His last dependence was 
gone. Ben’s desertion left him utterly amazed, 
and almost prostrate. Marshall sat while the 
boys in the corridors, warned by the bell, went 
to their rooms. Last of all, like a whipped 
dog, Ben slunk into the room. 

“Ben,” said Marshall, quietly, “I saw you 
write the note.” 

Ben burst into passionate sobbing. He im- 
plored forgiveness. ‘I forgive you,” answered 
Marshall, with a lifeless calm. Ben could not 
get him tosay more. They remained so, Mar- 
shall and the boy who had so terribly injured 
him, until the last bell rang. Then they went 
to bed in silence. 

In the first daylight Marshall rose, dressed 
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himself completely, gathered a few things to- 
gether, and put them into a bag. 
" “What are you going to do?” cried Ben, 
who had waked and watched him. 

“ Ben,” replied Marshall, “I am going away. 
| ’ve failed in everything here. 
against me; it is n’t like him, but he 


Chester is 
’s been 
telling tales. Mr. Holmes must be against me, 
as he ’s considering expelling me. Chester 
believes he found me drinking whisky in the 
mill; that ’s enough to expel any boy. It was 
your whisky, Ben. I have done nothing 
wrong; I will not wait for the disgrace.” 

Ben could only gasp and sob. Marshall 
knotted a fish-line to his bag, opened the win- 
dow, and lowered the bag to the ground. Then 
he turned to Ben. ‘ Ben, good-by.” 

“Marshall,” cried Ben, struggling with the 
remnants of his wretched pride, “wait; I—” 

“Tt ’s after five, Ben,’ said Marshall. “I 
must be going. Good-by, Ben.” He would 
not stay to hear further words, but clambered 
out upon the gutter. Then, as on the first 
night of his stay at the school, he climbed 
down the spout to the ground. 


’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARSHALL took one look at the long school 
building, and then began to walk away. 

Behind him Ben—as Marshall had done that 
year, as Chester had done two years before, as 
every boy sooner or later must do—fought with 
himself. He saw himself for what he was, saw 
all the harm he had done, and was ashamed. 
But he perceived, as well, that there was yet 
time to remedy the evil, and with every moment 
precious, Ben did not struggle long. The good 
in him conquered. He dressed quickly, and, 
half sobbing, ran to Chester’s room. 

Chester and Rawson were already awake, 
discussing the events of yesterday. While they 
listened in complete surprise, Ben told them 
everything: his unlucky guess on the first night 
of the term, his unwillingness to let the matter 
rest, the affair of the cigarettes, the whisky at 
the corn-mill—one by one he told these. At 
the story of the whisky Rawson turned to 
Chester, 

“And you never told me!” he exclaimed. 
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“T could n’t,” answered Chester. “Till I 
And Rawson forgave 


’ 


was sure, it was n’t fair.’ 
him. 

Then, hardest of all, Ben confessed his latest 
faults—that he had deceived Marshall with the 
masters’ notice, had written the note in exam- 
ination, and accused Marshall to shield himself. 
“And oh,” he finished, ‘‘ Marshall has run 
away! Buthe has done nothing wrong. Can’t 
you bring him back? ” 

While he spoke, Chester and Rawson had 
been dressing. Now they went to the window 
and looked out. Still visible, trudging deject- 
edly away, was Marshall’s figure. 

“We can!” exclaimed Chester. 
Rawson, come on!” They left the room, ran 
down the stairs, let themselves out at a lower 
window, and at once, at a quick trot, set them- 
selves upon Marshall’s path. 

It was plain where he was going. 
cars passed within a mile of the school, and he 
meant to take them as far as to the railroad. 
But Marshall, apprehensive of pursuit, from 
time to time glanced behind, and presently saw 
them. ‘“ He ’s running!” they cried together. 

Now it was a chase. He had a long start, 
but was weighted by his bag; they overhauled 
him rapidly. Yet the road was not far off, and 
suddenly, skimming the bank beside it, Ches- 
ter saw a flat roof with a long pole slanting 
up. “Oh,” he gasped, “the car! We ’Il lose 
him!” 

“ Come on!” responded Rawson. 

They ran on. Marshall disappeared from 
their sight at the same time as the car dipped 
down into a cut. They could not tell if he 
were in time to stopit. But when they reached 
the bank above the road, the car was speeding 
away in the distance, its conductor mindless of 
a figure that stood waving, and despairingly 
shouting. The boys descended to the road. 
Marshall was ready to drop; but he checked 
the angry sobs that were rising, and faced them 
defiantly. ‘I sha’n’t go back to school,” he 
declared. 

“ Marshall,” answered Chester, “ will you let 
us speak with you?” 

He saw that Marshall was swaying as he 
stood, shaking with his deep panting. But 
Marshall turned away. “I’m going on,” he 


“We can! 


Electric 
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said, and started after the car. Chester and 
Rawson followed behind him for a little while ; 
then they ranged up beside him. 

“Marshall,” began Chester, again, “ Ben 
has been telling—” 

“Don’t speak of Ben,” commanded Mar- 
shall. 

“‘T must,” answered Chester, gently. “Ben—” 

Marshall stopped abruptly and set down his 
bag. He faced the two boys once more. 
“‘ Well, then,” he said, “let us talk. But let me 
speak first. No,” as Chester would have 
spoken again, “let me speak. Chester, you 
are not the fellow I took you for.” 

“Ben—” began Chester, again. 

“Leave Ben out of it. I came to the 
school, Chester, with an admiration for you. 
Are you surprised? I did. Two years ago I 
treated you shamefully. I acknowledge it. 
All this time I have been ashamed of it. All 
this time you have been a kind of ideal to me: 
I never did anything without asking myself 
what you would think of it. Do you want to 
know why? I was sorry for what I did; I be- 
lieved you were a good fellow; I was trying to 
make myself like you. Astonishing!” 

There was a world of irony in his voice, but 
Chester smiled. 

“You smile? I wish I could. Chester, on 
the very first day I came you began to set the 
fellows against me. You missed two chances 
to put me off the nine. I did n’t know why, 
at first. Yesterday I discovered. You were 
working to have me expelled from the school. 
Oh, I ath glad that I have found you out! 
Yet sorry,too!” In his voice, irony gave way 
to reproach. 

“Marshall,” began Chester, for the third 
time, “ Ben—” 

“What has Ben to do with it?” demanded 
Marshall. “Ah!” 

A singing began in the wire overhead. A 
second car was coming. Chester suddenly saw 
that he might be too late. “I never did these 
things against you,” he cried. “It was Ben— 
he invented it all. We saw him just now; he 
told us; he is sorry for all he has done.” 

Marshall looked upon him _ unbelieving. 


“You never told any one about the Junior 
Cup?” he asked, after a short silence. 
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“ Never!”’ Chester answered firmly. 
“Nor Mr. Holmes about the tobacco? 
the whisky? ” 


Nor 
Never! Never!” answered Chester. 

The car was drawing near. Marshall took 
up his bag. “Perhaps,” he said scornfully, 
“you will even say I am not to be expelled?” 


“No!” cried Chester. ‘That was Ben’s 
story, again.” 
“ Ben has told us,” asserted Rawson. “And 


Chester never told even me about the whisky.” 

The car was about fifty feet away. Marshall 
held up his hand to the motorman, and said no 
more. ‘ Marshall, Marshall!” cried Chester, in 
despair; but Marshall’s face was of iron. The 
car slackened speed, the brake ground heavily, 
then the car stopped near the boys. Marshall 
turned one look on each of the others. ‘‘ Good- 
by,” he said, and stepped toward the rear 
platform. 

But a figure, and then another, descended 
from the car, and Marshall stopped short. 
Chester’s heart leaped. There was Mr. 
Holmes, with shame-laden Ben. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Holmes to the conductor. 
The car started on. Mr. Holmes faced Mar- 
shall. “I have brought Ben,” he said, “to 
testify to the truth of Chester’s story.” 

Ben, fearing that Chester would not succeed 
in catching Marshall, had gone to Mr. Holmes 
and once more made his confession. The 
head-master, foreseeing just where Chester's 
mission might fail, namely in proof, had has- 
tened with Ben, and caught the car higher up 
the line. Standing there, all five together, Ben 
for the third time acknowledged his deeds, 
down to the very smallest. “And if I am ex- 
pelled for it,” he finished, “it ’s all true.” 

Confusion whirled in Marshall’s brain. Old 
prejudices, obstinate beliefs, struggled against 
new light and truth. But they were beaten. 
His eyes began to shine, his mouth to smile. 
He turned to Chester and held out his hand. 
“Then we shall be friends!” he cried. 

“Friends!” responded Chester, clasping 
hands gladly. 

“But how,” asked Marshall, looking into 
Chester’s face, ‘“‘can I pay you for all your 
patience with me, Chester?” 

Patience Chester had had—wonderful pa- 
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tience ; but he laughed the praise away. “ Win 
the game to-morrow,” he answered. And then, 
amid smiles that hid tears, they started back 
toward the school. 

Mr. Holmes studied Marshall’s face. The 
strain of the last fortnight was visible upon it; 
the boy was thin and pale. “ How much he has 
had to bear!” he thought. ‘“ Marshall needs 
rest.’ He waited until they had reached the 
school, now just awaking, and then spoke. 

“Marshall,” he said, “I should like you to 
go down to the hotel this morning at nine; 
never mind lessons for to-day. You may stay 
at the hotel until bedtime, if you choose.” 

“1?” asked Marshall. ‘The hotel—until 
bedtime?” Then he understood. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Holmes, my mother is coming? ” 

“To see you pitch in the game,” he an- 
swered. 

There was no baseball practice that after- 
noon ; all the players were resting for the great 
game. Who was happier that day than Mar- 
shall? more satisfied than Chester? more quietly 
pleased than Mr. Holmes? more thankful than 
Ben, to have done no more harm than he did? 
Marshall went to the hotel at nine, and spent 
the day with his mother. The story which he 
had to tell her was so long, and so frequently 
interrupted, that it lasted until bedtime. In 
the morning all the characters of this story, 
even Stukeley, were on the baseball field, to 
play or to watch the game. 

But oh, the sad hearts of the Stonefield boys 
as they saw the game begin to go against them! 
Marshall was batted, batted, batted. Run 
afterrun camein. ‘“ He has no control of the 
ball!” cried the boys. Mrs. Moore almost 
wept as the boys on the benches near her 
scolded angrily. ‘The Stonefield nine scored, 
in truth, but they were so far behind that it 
seemed hopeless. Yet Mr. Holmes came to 
her and said: ‘Wait. The game is not lost 
tillit’s won. Marshall is pitching better every 


” 


inning. 

How badly he was pitching, he knew. The 
stress he had been under had worn him long ; 
the desperate hour of his running away had 
told on every nerve; and when that was past 
the happiness of understanding had almost 
finished him. 


His mother had petted him; 
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the explanation with Chester had been sweet 
beyond words. He had scarcely slept in the 
night. And now, in the stress of the game, it 
took him a long while to recover himself. 

The rest of the nine played faultlessly ; they 
saved many a run by their fielding. Twice 
long-legged Jeremy gathered in liners that 
promised to be home runs. Twice Rawson 
stopped fierce grounders, touched the runner, 
and made double plays. Chester let no ball 
pass, caught at the plate all the time, threw 
marvelously to second, and terrorized the base- 
runners. “ They ’re saving me from myself,” 
thought Marshall, and struggled to do his best. 
No one reproached him. “Don’t speak,” 
warned Chester, ‘‘to the man at the wheel.” 
The nine appeared cheerful. “ All right,” they 
said to Marshall. “It’s going allright. We’re 
only a little way behind. A home run with the 
bases full would even put us ahead.” 

“Ah,” groaned Marshall, “but we sha’n’t 


get it!” 

Itcame. Inthe fifth inning Marshall made 
a base hit. By Woodstock errors the bases 
were filled. Then Chester came to the bat. 


He was the best batsman. The crowd at the 
benches ceased toshout. This was Stonefield’s 
chance; would Chester take it? He stood at 
the plate quietly and let balls pass till strikes 
were called on him—once, twice. Then he 
got the ball he wanted, and swung at it. 
Crack! Oh, the confusion, the exhilaration, 
the mad, mad racing and shouting, of that short 
minute! The left-fielder ran and ran and ran. 
Chester passed first and second bases, and 
neared third. Then the ball began to travel 
back. Chester saw and took the risk. The 
ball reached the catcher’s hands as the Stone- 
field captain, with a long slide, touched home 
base. Stonefield was one run ahead. 

And then for three long innings steadily they 
struggled. Marshall at last began to pitch as 
he should. Neither side scored. They stood as 
they were through the sixth and seventh and 
eighth innings. The ninth began. The Stone- 
fields were first at bat; the Woodstocks shut 
them out. And then, when the Woodstock 
batters took their turn, it seemed as if Marshall 
had once more lost himself. 


The first man made a base hit. The fear of 
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Chester kept him from second, but the second 
man got his base on balls. Then the third, by 
a bunt, took first, and the others moved around. 
The bases were full, no one was out; all Stone- 
field groaned. An accident, a passed ball, a 
base hit, and two men could come in. “ Wait, 
wait!” said all the Woodstock coaches. The 
game was almost certainly theirs. And when 
Marshall began to pitch, the umpire called three 
balls, and not a single strike. 

Chester walked with the ball half-way to the 
pitcher’s box. Marshallmethim. ‘The Wood- 
stock players smiled. ‘‘Too late. There is no 
trick now that can save the game.” Chester, 
as he handed the ball to Marshall, looked his 
new friend in the eye. He gave a smile of 
confidence. “‘ Now, old boy,” he said. He 
walked back to his place, adjusting his mask. 

And Marshall felt like a giant at the words. 
There was still time. He and Chester could 
yet win the game together. One thing more 
was wanting. He looked among the spectators 
until he found his mother’s face. The um- 


pire was impatiently calling “ Play! ” when he 
stepped to the box again. 


Then Marshall pitched nine balls. 

Do not read, you who have no interest in 
the mystery of curves. The first ball sped for 
the plate ; the batter struck, but the ball shot in 
and dropped. The second was so straight and 
swift that the batter had no time to move. 
“Two strikes!” the umpire called. The third 
seemed straight again; the batter struck. The 
ball rose beautifully over his bat, and the man 
was out. 

The second came. Marshall threw his first 
ball almost at him. He started back; the ball 
curved out over the plate. “One strike!” 
The second ball seemed to be going far to the 
other side; the batter stood at ease till it shot 
in and passed him, too late. ‘“ Two strikes!” 
The third ball came straight and slow ; he gath- 
ered himself to strike, and the field held its 
breath. As he struck, the bali seemed to stand 
still in mid-air, then fall. Chester caught it at 
his ankles. The second man was out. Only 
one more. 

Only one man more, but he was the most dan- 
gerous—the Woodstock captain. If he were 
put out, the game was won, but should he hit 
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the ball squarely—! Marshall coolly beckoned 
the fielders in,—“ Play for the batter,”—and he 
pitched his last three balls. The first—ah, 
sickening it was to the batter as he saw it 
change direction as he struck. He tried jn 
vain to reach it; it shot beyond the end of his 
bat, where Chester was standing to receive it, 
The second seemed about to go low, lower than 
his knees. He stood still. It shot up almost 
to the level of his hips, and the umpire called 
the strike. The whole field stirred and mur. 
mured as Marshall made ready for his last. 
The Woodstock captain braced himself. Mar- 
shall signaled the out-drop, and threw a slow 
and easy ball. The batter waited; he was no 
man to strike too soon. Then he almost threw 
himself off his feet as he struck. But the ball, 
twisting downward and outward, passed safely 
into the waiting hands—and the game was 
won! 

The school exhausted itself cheering. Mar- 
shall was chaired and shouldered till no one 
had strength to lift him. They carried him 
round the diamond, to the school, and along 
the whole front of the building. They stopped 
at the spout that he had climbed, and shouted 
till they were hoarse. ‘They carried him to the 
chapel door and sang the school song. They 
brought him into the building, and along the 
echoing corridors bore him in spite of his 
protests. They would not let him down. 
They took him to the dining-room, hung with 
the trophies of former years, and telling him 
that he had won another silver cup to decorate 
the walls, they cheered him till they could cheer 
no more. And then they let him down, and he 
slipped away. 

Mr. Holmes and Chester, as head-master and 
captain of the nine, did the final honors to the 
departing Woodstock team. When they were 
gone, Mr. Holmes sought Mr. Fiske, to tell him 
another story of his boy. And Chester found 
Rawson, who had been waiting. 

“Come,” said Chester, ‘we have n’t had 
our chance at Marshall. Perhaps he ’s in his 
room. Let’s go there.” They went and 
knocked. No one answered, but they opened 
the door. There sat Mrs. Moore, bending 
over her boy, who knelt at her feet. They saw 
that his frame was shaking with sobs, that her 
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tears were falling on his head. 
they started to withdraw. 

But she saw them and stretched out her arms. 
she cried, “you have kept 


” 


“Oh, dear boys, 


Very quietly, 
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your promise! Letme thank you. Come in 
come in!” 
And Marshall, with a happy face, sprang up 


and brought them to his mother. 


THE END. 





THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 





By HENRY 


HALES. 





Tue brilliant little humming-birds are the 
most exquisite of all birds. They are called the 
They are more. No gems 


They 


gems of bird life. 
in any diadem sparkle as they sparkle. 
flash with a radiance and brilliancy not equaled 
by any other of nature’s brightest jewels, even 
among the gaudy butterflies. Every change of 
light or movement reveals a new color on 
their iridescent feathers, changing like the glint 
of light on a diamond, but with stronger effect 
in color. Not known outside of the American 
continent and its islands, what a surprise they 
must have been to the early explorers! And 
they still keep surprising us as new species are 
discovered. Not many years ago one hun- 
dred and fifty species was supposed to be 
about the number; now it is nearly four hun- 
dred—about as many as all the species of birds 
breeding in the United States. What a variety 
of lovely forms and delicate, fantastic, eccen- 
tric freaks in feather, as well as color—like the 


Nature seems to 


unique tropical orchids! 


exhaust herself in fascinating, delightful oddi- 
Had they been known in the old-world 
fairy-lands, we think they must have figured 


ties. 


as ariel sprites, so quickly do they present 
themselves, so quickly disappear. 

We of the chilly North must be satisfied 
with this one representative of this numerous 
little family, and be thankful for that; and as 
there is a great similarity in their habits of living, 
flying, building, and feeding, our little Ruby- 
throat must, in a degree, stand as a deputy for 
all his Southern brethren, whom he visits every 
He sips the charming flowers of the 
He arrives in 


winter. 
tropics, returning in the spring. 
Florida early in March, gradually going north as 
the flowers open before him, then going farther 
north, passing the northern boundary of the 
United States about the 1st of June, breeding 
as far north as the Saskatchewan plains, west 
to the Missouri Valley and Texas. Some of 
them remain in Florida. 

The flight of this little bird is more remark- 
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able than that of the eagle. We can understand 
the flapping of the eagle’s immense wings 
supporting a comparatively light body. But 
our little bird has a plump body; his wings 
are not wide, but long, so he must move them 
rapidly to sustain his weight ; and this he can 
do to perfection. The vibrations of his wings 
are so rapid as to make them almost invisible. 
He can use them to sustain himself in mid-air, 
with his body as motionless as if perched on a 
twig. In this way he can sip the nectar of the 
delicate, fine-stemmed flowers without alighting 
for a moment. He never alights while so 
engaged. He moves from flower to flower with 
a graceful and rapid movement, sometimes 
chasing away a bee or humming-bird moth, of 
which he is very jealous; nor is he much more 
favorably impressed with any small birds that 
seem in his way. He knows his power of 
flight, and he has no fear of any other bird. 

The humming-bird builds on the upper side 
of a branch, a branch generally about the size 
of the nest. The nest is beautifully felted with 
fine white vegetable down and studded on the 
outside with fine lichens and minute specks of 
bark like the branch itself. 

They do not seem to retire to secluded 
places to build; they are as eccentric in their 
choice of a nesting-place as in their nature 
and habits. Some suppose their nests are 
near the gardens or vines they visit ; but that is 
not often the case. A few magic vibrations of 
the wings, and they are far away in a few 
seconds. 

The last nest I found was on the outer end 
of a branch of silver poplar that hung over a 
public road; every carriage-top that passed 
under it was within a few feet of the nest— 
the last place in the world where I should have 
expected to find such a nest. I should not 
have seen it except that I was accidentally 
looking up into the tree, and I saw, protruding 
over the side of the nest, the long, fine bill 
that happened just then to stir. The nest might 
have been passed hundreds of times and been 
taken for a small knot unless thus betrayed. 

These birds lay but two eggs—tiny white 
morsels. The young birds when first hatched 
are curious little things, and feed by inserting 
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their bills in the mouths and throats of their 
parents. As the food of the parents is com- 
posed of nectar and fine insects, it is easily 
made ready for the little ones’ tiny stomachs. 

Every year one or more pairs live near my 
house, there being many flowers, especially 
honeysuckles and the trumpet-flower variety, 
of which they are extremely fond. After the 
young ones fly, I see no more of the flashing 
ruby breast of the male, but I see a bird having 
a brownish-red breast. I take him to be the 
male with his brilliancy laid aside till another 
spring; but his metallic green back is just as 
bright as before. 

The young ones came every few minutes 
during the day to a honeysuckle trellis to sip 
and rest; for the first two weeks after leaving 
their nest they came often, frequently hanging 
on a vertical piece of dead stem with as much 
apparent ease as on a horizontal one, but never 
two birds at one time. The one resting was 
ever on the alert for another coming, and before 
it got very close the resting bird would perceive 
it, fly to meet it as if attacking it, uttering a few 
light chirps, and the two would disappear like a 
flash, so quickly, indeed, that the eye could 
hardly follow them ; yet, with a quick eye, one 
could see that they threaded their way through 
the foliage, even at such marvelous speed with 
unerring precision. They would be gone but 
a few seconds when one would return to rest, 
only to wait for another game of tag. Some- 
times one of the birds left its perch to catch 
a small insect and return, like a fly-catcher. 
As they got stronger they came less frequently 
to rest. 

The flight of the humming-bird requires great 
muscular exertion to sustain the rapid vibrations 
of its wings, and keeping so much on the wing 
with such rapid flight, perhaps no bird is more 
exercised. Not the least remarkable fact about 
the structure of the humming-bird is its long, 
double-pointed tongue, as long as its bill; it 
can be put out very far, enabling it to reach 
the fine insects and nectar inside the flowers. 
It is while so engaged that the humming sound 
of its wings is best heard; but the eye must 
quickly turn toward the sound, sometimes only 
to get the last glimpse of our little hummer. 








TALL yellow lilies wave and blow 
Along the water’s edge ; 

Like bits of sunset light they glow, 
Ceught in a reedy hedge. 


I see them shine where one by one 
The boats unladen lie, 

While I come into shore alone, 
For little spoil have I! 


The little stars will soon peer out, 
The little moon mount up, 

And every lily all about 
Must close its golden cup. 


But with the morn they will awake, 
To shine their best by day, 

Although the yellow sun can make 
A brighter light than they. 


And with the morn my little boat, 
The river’s edge beside, 


Must go to fish, while great ships float 


Out seaward with the tide. 


For I must do my best by day, 
And never idle be 
Because I cannot sail away 
With great white ships to sea. 
1092 
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THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. 





By JoHN BENNETT. 


(Author of “ Master Skylark.”’) 


[ This story was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE RISING OF THE MOHEGANS. 


But though a little time of peace had come 
to Barnaby Lee, it was anything but a_ time 
of peace that had come to New Amsterdam. 

On a morning at the end of July, between 
St. James’s and St. Anne’s days, when every- 
thing was so quiet that the city seemed asleep, 
when the mill-sails twirled in the sea-breeze, 
but even they creaked softly, and the shadows 
of the eaves hung down like a cloak upon the 
walls, there came a distant crying out up the 
Bowery road, and a man white with dust came 
spurring his horse down the hill into the city. 
“The savages have risen!” he cried, as he 
passed the city gate. “The Mohegans are up 
beyond Claverack, and are butchering the peo- 
ple!” and so he went spurring on again, with 
his horse nearly falling under him from ex- 
haustion. 

There was hurrying through the streets, and 
crying in the houses; white-faced burghers 
came running out, shouting, and staring after 
the messenger as he lashed and urged his weary 
steed across the market-field into the fort. 
Gerrit Van Sweringen gathered his cattle as 
soon as the tidings reached him, left them in 
charge of his herders at a steading on Long 
Island, and galloping to the ferry at the top of 
his horse’s speed, crossed instantly to the town. 
cried Stuyvesant, 


1” 


“Well come; well come! 
as the envoy came hurrying in. “ Well come, 
mynheer; we need thee again!” As he spoke 
he caught up his pistols and belt, and took down 
his sword from the armory. “ What! hither, 
Joseph!” he shouted. “Fetch me my jacket 
and breast-piece ; find me a strap for my steel 
cap; do not be so slow!” 

Then, as he hurried to and fro, gathering his 
arms together and making ready for a journey, 
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‘*Mynheer Van Sweringen,” he continued, “ I 
have just had word from Kiliaen Van Rens- 
selaer that the savages have arisen. Jan 
Tyssen Van de Langendyck, the trumpeter 
from Fort Orange, hath just come down by the 
Mohawk trail, bringing the news to me. The 
Mohegans beyond the Winterberg, set on by 
the English, have overrun the country east of 
Rensselaerwyck, have slaughtered the cattle at 
Greenbush, and falling on Claverack village, 
have burned the house of Abraham Staets, with 
his wife and two servants in it, have slain him 
and a neighboring farmer, whose name is not 
reported, and have plundered their boweries. 
The Mohawks have given them battle, but are 
repulsed with heavy slaughter, and the colonists 
at Fort Orange implore us for assistance, and 
for my advice and presence in these so great 
and sudden straits. Joseph,” he called loudly, 
“ Joseph, go tell the gunner to box me sixty 
firelock matches, to parcel me out some gun- 
flints, to load three hundred bandoleers, and to 
hurry them all down to the landing and give 
them in charge of Maet Seeu, the skipper of 
the ‘Trouw.’” 

Then turning again to Van Sweringen, “ Myn- 
heer, I must go to Fort Orange,” he said; “the 
colonists call unto me for aid, and I cannot re- 
fuse. And yet I scarcely dare to go, although 
the need is imperative. A young man by the 
name of Lord hath brought me word from Bos- 
ton that an English fleet of war hath daily been 
expected there, with troops and armament, to 
reduce this port to the English crown, and to 
seize New Netherland.” 

“What!” exclaimed Van Sweringen, “still 
harping upon that same old string? Why, 
Governor Charles Calvert himself. assured me 
that there should be no invasions.” 

“Upon Ais part, he promised. This is not 
his part. King Charles hath granted the Duke 
of York the whole colony, with all the islands 
on its coast, from Connecticut to Maryland.” 
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“Tt is not his to grant.” 

“ He will make it his if he can.” 

“ But there is peace!” 

“T told thee once to make thy breakfast on 
it. The English are determined to have these 
lands of ours, by hook 
or by crook, fair means 
or foul.” 


“ But thou wilt re- 
sist ?” 
“To the last; but, 


alack! with what resis- 
tance? They will bowl 
my little garrison over 
like a row of toppling 
ninepins. Dost know 
what a pitiful state is 
here? We are a house 
divided against our- 
selves; mynheer, we 
cannot stand. The West 
India Company’s credit 
is gone; they have lost 
thirty thousand guilders; 
the States-General will 
not harken to me, and 
the burghers will not 
obey me. Of fifteen 
hundred people here, 
not one will lift his hand 
to render me assistance, 
or to aid in his own de- 
fense. Things which 
should have been done 
four months ago stand 
unfinished, as if it were 
a holiday instead of — 
a day of judgment. I 
summoned the burgomeisters to fortify the city, 
requisitioned Rensselaerwyck for a loan of five 
thousand guilders, and sent to New Amstel for 
powder, if there were any powder there. But 
on the heels of it now comes a message from 
Amsterdam, from the Chamber of Deputies, say- 
ing that we need fear nothing at all from the Duke 
of York and his fleet; that it is but coming to 
set up the church of King Charles in the Eng- 
lish colonies. Ach! the blind, the lunatic folly! 
Do they believe such tales? Even idiots and 
simpletons can see through a hole in a millstone. 








*‘a MAN WHITE WITH DUST CAME SPURRING 
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Nay, they do not believe it. Mynheer, they do 
not care; they would trade us off for three 
beaver-skins, or for a cargo of peppercorns.” 
“ But, your Excellency, the burghers ?” 
“Pah! they believe what the deputies say, 





HIS HORSE DOWN THE HILL INTO THE CITY.” 


‘There is no danger; ’t is peace,’ they say, and 
go back to their dirty trading. They will 
neither furnish me money or men, nor fortify 
the city. Van Rensselaer hath refused me the 
loan, and New Amstel hath sent us no powder. 
We shall be taken like rats in a trap; what dost 
thou think of this ?” 

“If I were to say what I think of it, 
Van Sweringen, “I should burn the end of my 
tongue. What will ye do?” 

“?’T is not what will I do, but what must I 
do,” said Stuyvesant, bitterly. “I must go to 


” 


replied 
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Fort Orange, whatever impend; their need is 
immediate. With God be the rest; his will 
be done!” 

« Amen!’ 
aught I can do?” 

“Is there aught? Indeed, yes. Canst thou 
go with me to Fort Orange? Somebody must 
go to share the command ; but there is nobody 
left to go: Kregier is on Long Island, Dirck 
Smidt on the Esopus; I have no one to aid me 
unless thou wilt.” 

“Then will I,” replied Van Sweringen, and 
laid his hand on his sword. “I will go where 
the colony calls.” 

“Well spoken; well done!” said Stuyvesant. 
“] can say no more, mynheer; there is no time 
for parleying ; we must be off at the turn of the 


’ 


said Van Sweringen. “Is there 


morning tide.” 

At daybreak, with the turning tide, they 
were off for the northern frontier, and at their 
backs went forty men, one half the garrison, 
soldiery used to hard campaigning, who never 
grumbled nor flinched, but smoked their pipes 
the more when the food ran short, and at need 
would fight like forty demons. 

And when they were gone, New Amsterdam 
fell back to her daily round as if the blue hills 
in the north were barriers of peace. 

The mill-sails twirled in the summer wind, 
and the shadows of the eaves seemed fallen 
asleep on the walls. From morn till night the 
days ran by in sweet tranquillity. All day the 
rose-cheeked girls, with gray eyes as bright as 
their water-jars of polished, gleaming brass, came 
and went from the market-field well, beyond the 
old fort gate; the little Dutch boys trotted by 
along the dusty roads, with whirligigs of paper 
made from their daily exercises, or thrashed blue 
tops through peaceful lanes in grave serenity. 
The snow-white linen bleached on the grass by 
the pond upon the hill ; the fruit-trees whispered 
over the roofs, and dropped blue windfalls on 
the tiles; among the quiet houses in the pur- 
lieus of the town the sunlit gardens basked in 
plenitude. Thus the untroubled time sped by. 

A fortnight passed, so calm, so fair, so care- 
less and serene, that the burghers of New Am- 
sterdam, with all their apprehensions lulled, put 
by their ancient fears. Trouble seemed a 
stranger, peril remote, war impossible. The 
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rivers went whispering out to the sea, the bay 
lay blue before the town, bright as with a 
myriad dancing sword-blades; the busy little 
city went its busy little way, and the summer 
sun lay over it all, a flood of golden glory. 

But oh, how soon a dreamer wakes from his 
visions of fair delight ! 

On the night of the rs5th of August, at 
the close of a long, hot day, as Barnaby Lee 
sat in the windmill loft, with his feet dangling 
carelessly over the sill, the herring-boat of Cors 
Roelandsen, the deep-sea fisherman, came in 
from the grounds off Sandy Hook like a crip- 
pled water-beetle. 

The wind had gone down with the sun, and 
the bay lay smooth as oil, the water glowing in 
the dusk like a mirror of polished copper. 

The boat crept slowly into the anchorage, 
a black, laggard hulk, for the crew were work- 
ing her in with sweeps, and a herring-boat is 
heavy. Two men were pulling on one side, 
and one upon the other. 
a long, slow stroke, and then rest upon their 
oars, that they might not too much out-pull 
their mate who was pulling alone against them. 
Cors Roelandsen lay in the stern of his boat 
with a cruelly broken head. 

As soon as their weary tongues could speak, 
the fishermen told their story. 

They had been taken by an English ship, 
which they judged to be a privateer, as they 
lay upon the fishing-ground. Their net had 
been cut to pieces, their fish taken from them, 
“and ye see what they did unto me,” said 


The two would pull 


Cors, with the blood running down his cheek. 
“Well, they said I might deem it a mercy that 
they did not cut my throat! They vow that if 
any Dutch ship whatever runneth across their 
bows, they will sink her, cargo, crew, and all, 
like a kit of shotten herring. 
totake New Amsterdam. The Duke of York’s 
fleet is behind them; the admiral’s ship of 
thirty-six guns is lying at anchor in Nyack 
Bay ; the vice-admiral’s ship of forty-two guns 
is coming from Gardiner’s Point, and with her 
comes the rear-admiral’s ship and a transport 
of sixteen guns, with three companies of the 
King’s soldiers, and volunteers from Virginia. 
They say they will take Fort Amsterdam and 
after that will tear the town into shreds!” 


They are come 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BESIEGED. 


A wIsE man, long since dead, has said that 
life and liberty when safe are very little thought 
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The arms of the windmill were at once made 
fast, so that they stood erect like a cross, as a 
warning to the entire country-side that the 
enemy was at hand; and Jochem Hart, on 
the fastest horse from Mynheer Van Cort- 














“THEN THE BURGHERS CLIMBED TO THEIR ROOFS, AND STOOD UPON THE GABLES, 
STARING AWAY TOWARD NYACK.” 


of, because they are taken as matters of course ; 
but let them be once endangered, and they are 
instantly overrated. ‘The truth of this was evi- 
denced by Cors Roelandsen’s misfortune. At 
sight of the blood on his face, and by the in- 
telligence he bore, New Amsterdam was awa- 
kened as if by a thunderclap, and all the town 
seemed instantly taken by frenzied dismay. 


landt’s stable, was despatched in a flying cloud 
of dust up the Mohawk trail into the wilder- 
ness, his steel cap glancing now and then like a 
dragon-fly over the hill-tops, lit by the gleam 
of the fading sky. “ Return, in God’s name,” 
was the message he bore; “the enemy is upon 
us!” And far away in the troubled north was 
the sturdy old patriot Peter Stuyvesant. 
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Then the burghers climbed to their roofs, 
and stood upon the gables, staring away to- 
ward Nyack, where the English frigate lay, or 
wrung their trembling hands and walked the 
streets in impotent despair. The throngs in 
the crowded taverns, with black bottles and 
hot schnapps, grew loud with patriotic rage 
and thick, tremendous tones, calculated to fill 
a foe with dread, if he could only hear them. 
But it was seven miles to Nyack, and the Eng- 
lish could not hear; voices do not carry so 
far, and the foe remained unaffrighted. At 
dawn the frigate’s topsails hung drying against 
the southern sky like a little patch of orange 
light in a mist of smoky rose and ashes, with- 
out a sound or motion, like a mute, unspoken 
threat. 

Six days of dumb dismay sped by; yet it 
seemed that they would never end. Then the 
Director-General came. There was a crying 


out at the landing-place, and a running in the 
streets; the fort blazed bright with torches. 
Stuyvesant was come. 

“Oh, the time, the time that is lost—the 
golden, precious time!” he groaned. 


“It will 
never come back — no, never, never!” and he 
wrung his strong brown hands. He had come 
down by yacht from Fort Orange, leaving Van 
Sweringen behind him, battling with the Mo- 
hegans in the forest beyond Beverwyck. Be- 
fore another night came, the entire British fleet 
lay at anchor off New Utrecht. The news 
came in as thick and fast as rain upon a 
roof. 

The burgomeisters were convened; the Nine 
were called into council; spies were sent by sea 
and land to Milford and Westchester. Dirck 
Helleyne, the woodman, with his two half-breed 
sons, was sent as far east as the Duke’s trees, 
although that was no station then, to appre- 
hend any English who might be lurking in the 
forest. ‘Then Stuyvesant sent to the villages 
on the west end of Long Island, asking their 
assistance against the enemy. But the villagers 
replied that they could not leave their families 
to the mercy of the English, nor their homes to 
be destroyed by flames; he might have no as- 
sistance from them; and Jan Van der Grift, the 
corporal, who had gone to Jamaica and Filat- 
bush, came back dripping from head to foot, 

VoL. XXVIII.— 138. 
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and with blood upon his clothing; he had 
been set upon by the English at Flatbush, 
beaten, stunned, and thrown into the mill-pond. 
“ The farmers have been forbidden,” he said, “ to 
furnish either supplies or aid to the fort, on 
pain of having their property plundered, and 
their houses burned over their heads!” Hear- 
ing which, Derrick Jansen, the blacksmith, went 
and hanged himself in his stable, for fear of 
being slain by the English. That night, Claes 
Verkaeck, the coast-trader, was taken, with his 
sloop and its crew, by a troop from an English 
frigate, as he was coming up from Achter Koll. 
Thereupon Stuyvesant sent a commission to 
inquire of the English what they meant by 
their violent deeds, and by their presence with- 
out permission in waters ruled by the Dutch. 
To this the English commander, Colonel 
Richard Nicolls, a man of stately presence and 
a fair, open face, with deep-set, pleasant, fine 
gray eyes, and fair hair, curling at the ends, re- 
plied in blunt, soldierly terms that he was come 
to reduce the port to the English crown, in the 
name of King Charles of England, and of 
James, Duke of York, to whom the province 
was granted. He demanded the immediate sur- 
render of Fort Amsterdam and the town. 
Stuyvesant protested, in the name of the 
States-General, that the King of England had 
no right to grant New Netherland to the 
Duke of York, or to any one, nor to send armed 
ships against her; that the Dutch had bought 
the country, and had held it for forty years; 
that England and the Netherlands were at 
peace with one another; that his orders were to 
continue in and to maintain that peace; and 
that, on his soul, before God and man, he would 
maintain that peace, by force of arms and very 
war, while he had a man left who could stand 
to a gun, or one stone upon another; and in 
case that Richard Nicolls did by force of arms, 
being strong, in any wise molest or seek to dis- 
possess the Dutch, it would be an act of unjust 
violence and a breach of the treaty of peace 
solemnly sworn and agreed to by his Majesty, 
King Charles. As for himself, he feared no- 
thing but what a just and merciful God should see 
fit to lay upon him; and that, by God’s grace, 
in the olden time, a small force, armed with 
right, had more than once prevailed against the 
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armies of the mighty in the wrong; and to 
Colonel Richard Nicolls, ay, or to any other, he 
absolutely denied the right of King Charles II. 
of England to send forces against New Am- 
sterdam. 

To this Colonel Nicolls at once replied that 
he came not to argue King Chaifles’s rights, nor 
to consider the claims of the Dutch; he cared 
not whether they had or had not either title or 
right to the province; he left such quibbles to 
the King, and simply obeyed orders. “ Had his 
Majesty bade me take Amsterdam, in the heart 
of Holland,” he said, “ I should not have made 
a scruple about undertaking the business: I 
leave the justification of my doings to my mas- 
ters. I am sent to reduce New Amsterdam, 
and I shall certainly do so; ye may tell your 
governor this, sirs, with my compliments!” 

Then Peter Stuyvesant walked the floor, with 
his hands so clenched together that his finger- 
nails cut into his palms; by times his head was 
lifted up and his eyes seemed to be on fire; and 
by times his chin sank into his breast: for he 
was in desperate straits. 

He had only ninety soldiers, although he 
had ordered in his outposts; and there were 
neither trained artillerymen nor gunners, save 
one, in the fort. The fort itself had been built 
only as a retreat against savages, and had never 
been calculated to withstand the assault of a 
disciplined army. It mounted but twenty-four 
cannon, some of them only demi-cartoons, and 
was unprotected by palisades or ditches any- 
where. Its wall was no more than a bank of 
earth some eight or ten feet high, commanded 
on the north and west at less than pistol-shot by 
hills so high that from their summits could be 
seen the feet of the men in the fort and on the 
floors of the corner-bastions. And more, the 
fort walls were almost encircled by dwellings 
which overtopped them, and the cellars from 
these buildings ran to within a rod of the fort, 
which could thus, with little trouble, at once be 
galled by a cross-fire, escaladed and captured, 
or undermined and blown up. 

The city itself lay open on both sides; the 
cannon of the English fleet could rake it from 
end to end ; and its only protection on the north 
side, in event of a land attack, was an unfinished 
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palisade, already half rotten, which could not 
have stopped a goat. 

There was little hope of sustaining a siege, 
none at all of withstanding a storm; yet Peter 
Stuyvesant made up his mind that he would 
defend the town. 

“If Fort Amsterdam and the city fall, the 
colony is lost ; how then shall I have fulfilled my 
trust? Nay, I will stand the assault,” he said, 
and forthwith sought to bring into play every 
practical means of defense; for although he 
knew all hope of the sort to be futile, he still 
hoped against hope for relief, still hoped that 
the right might in some wise prevail, and, for 
the sake of his duty and his honor, as he saw 
them, he prepared to defend the city. 

He summoned the burgomeisters, and de- 
manded a loan of five thousand guilders, giving 
for security a mortgage upon his cannon. He 
collected bundles of willow withes and osiers 
from the marshes, and summoning the basket- 
makers from the neighboring village of Haar- 
lem, he set them to weaving gabions with which 
to establish a wall upon the crest of the sea- 
ward rampart of the fort, to protect his artillery- 
men from musket and harquebus fire. A 
squad from the garrison fetched earth from the 
fields to bank and to fill the gabions as fast as 
the weavers finished them and sent them to the 
rampart. Every third man from the town was 
called out to work on thé palisade; new guards 
were set at the city gate; a breastwork was 
begun. 

Stuyvesant pushed the construction forward 
with unwearying energy. Men who had sel- 
dom sweat before ran streams of perspiration as 
they labored in the trenches or wrought on the 
palisade. “Ach!” sighed Mynheer Van Cort- 
landt’s clerk, “ my hands are so full of blisters 
that I cannot tell fulled linen from common 
Flemish baize; and as to handling a goose- 
quill pen, I might as well write with a 
poker!” And “Tut!” groaned Mynheer Cor- 
nelis Van Brugh, wringing his hands, “ pali- 
sades cost fifteen florins a thousand ; ’t is very 
expensive, this war!” The odor of freshly cut 
cedar and the smell of the swampy ground, 
which the trench and the breastwork traversed, 
filled the city from end to end. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD RAGAMUFF. 





By ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY. 





Ou, he was the funniest bogy man that ever fooled a young crow! 
His legs were wibbly-wabbly things, 
His arms went flippety-flop, like wings, 

And he hunched up one shoulder—so! 


He wore such a rusty, raggedy coat, it was just one jagged rip; 
His tall old hat had a hole and a dent, 
And he looked so queer and twisty and bent, 

With a dislocated hip! 


He was such a frump of a bogy man, the old crows would n’t scare ; 
They scrabbled for corn whenever they chose ; 
They said, “ Pshaw, pshaw!” right under his nose ; 
“Ho, Ragamuff, shoot if you dare!” 
And nobody loved the bogy man—he was n’t a bit of good; 
The neighbors laughed and chaffed at him so 
The farmer said, “Then down he shall go! 
He ’s better for kindling-wood.” 


But when they went out to the bogy man, what under the sun did they see? 
A dear little birdling had built her a nest 
Right there in Ragamuff’s poor old breast, 

As cozy as cozy could be! 


So they let old Bogy stand his ground, to guard that little nest ; 
And the sun shone bright on the waving corn, 
And Ragamuff is n’t so very forlorn 

With a song-bird in his breast! 
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THIRTY CHARADES.* 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 


I 


THE vast hosts of Egypt, at Pharaoh’s de- 
cree, 
All blazing in armor marched down to the 
° sea. 
The plot was devised, in a moment of rage, 
By my last, who committed my first ’gainst 
a sage. ‘ 
A dry way through the sea for the hosts 
was revealed; 

But this availed naught, for their dark doom 
was sealed; 

The furious billows no power could control, 

And ’neath the dark waters they soon were 
my whole. 

Cap in his ermine and his robes of state, 

The haughty king in pomp and splendor sate. 

And ’mong the crowds which thronged the 
regal chair, 

My first approached, and looked upon him 
there. 

She, too, with white-furred robe and gentle 
mien, 

And noble air and countenance serene. 

“ What does she here?” grumbled a doughty 

knight. 

The king replied, “The world hath said 
she might.” 


I walked across a sunny field one day, 
And saw an old man working by the way. 

“ How is my last, old man?” I gaily said. 

“ My last?” said he, and bent his grizzled 

head. 

“ How is my last?” I said it o’er again. 

“My last?” he said (he seemed perplexed), 

and. then — 

“Is my last good?” I asked of him once 

more. 

“ Fine, sir,” he said; ‘‘ better than e’er before.” 
Across the ocean’s wave my total lies; 
And, as Lord Tennyson in verse implies, 
Is dull and undesirable; but still, 

I ’d gladly travel there, had I my will. 


3 


My first, a graceful shape, a lady fair, 

Walking the earth, suspended in the air; 

Shrill-voiced and brazen-tongued, low-toned 
and sweet, 

Shining and dull, discordant and discreet. 


The jolly fisherman, his day’s work o’er, 
Walks with his string of fish along the shore; 
Knowing they ’ll make a bountiful repast, 
He proudly takes them homeward to my last 


Once in my whole a lovely maiden swung, 
And ever since we ’ve heard her praises sung. 


* The answers are given in the Letter-box of this number. See page 1150. 
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4 
A WELL KNOWN ballad has rehearsed 
The placid waters of my first. 

The hero bold, his noble friend, 

The heroine’s sad, untimely end, 
Who by a traitor was immersed 
Beneath the waters of my first. 
Another ballad I could name 
Describes the doings of a dame; 

Her home-life, and her walks abroad, 
And her companion. We are awed 
At all the tales her memories tell, 
And what strange happenings befell. 
’T is said that she went to my last. 
Now this we know: that if she passed 
Into my last, and did n’t hand 

My last, according to demand, 

*T was not my last, and we may say 
She was a deadhead in her day. 

My whole ’s desired by every one 
From day to day, from sun to sun. 
For it we pray, we work, we earn; 
Look out for it at every turn. 

And when at last we ’ve had our day, 
My last my first we ’Il have to say. 


5 


I met my whole in a far-distant land, 
Shiftless and wild he roamed upon the sand. 


“ Are you my last ?” with sudden fear I said. 


He only said my first, and wagged his head. 
Yet but reverse the letters of my whole, 
A friend we see, a noble loving soul. 


6 
THE banners were waving, gems glittered 
and shone, 
When my first and second ascended the 
throne, 


And peacefully reigned with a merciful sway 

In glory and splendor. But one summer 
day 

A message was brought to the court and 
the state 


That the king was not coming, the session 


must wait. 


A great consternation o’er all faces spread ; 
They whispered in sorrow, “ Alack for his 
head!” 
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And the courtiers echoed, “Alas for his 
poll! 
Oh, who can now help him, his head is my 


7? 


whole! 


7 
I KNow a boy; he’s named my last. 
And yet he is my first, 
Because of all the scamps I know, 
He really is the worst. 


I saw him tumble down to-day 
And on the pavement roll; 
I saw him fight another boy, 
I saw him get my whole. 


His old cap was my whole, I think; 
A tattered coat he had, 

And yet, withal, he seemed to be 
A very merry lad. 


8 


My first, untidy though thou art, 
A noted writer, and a scribe, 

This trait of thine hath won my heart: 
Thy kindness to the feathered tribe. 


My second dwells among the hills, 
Or lives on India’s coral strand ; 

And many hearts with fear it thrills 
When marching in a mighty band. 


Sailing upon the summer seas, 
I watch the yachts and pleasure boats 
Spurred on by the propelling breeze — 
How gracefully my total floats! 


9 
My first is good when it ’s alone; 
The best ones are our mothers’ ; 
And though we have it of our own, 
We ’re apt to take another’s. 


In many devious paths we stray 
When by my first we ’re beckoned ; 

And by my first we ’re dragged away, 
Or else we are my second. 


Sometimes my second may be shot, 
Which brings much grief and dole ; 

But when my second ’s very hot 
It cannot be my whole. 
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10 
First sign of Liberty! My first has stood 
For half a hundred years, and still is good 
For half a hundred more. My last, though 
thin, 
Though old and bent, yet lithe and strong, 
has been 
Strung up for killing U. S. Army men, 
Perhaps deprived them of my whole; and when 
My whole is lacking, he would be a goose 
Who said most stovepipes are of any use. 


1 * 


WHEN hunting my last in the forest I heard 
In my first, as I passed, the song of a bird ; 
If you seek in my whole you ’Il discover the 
word. 
12 
My second once again is running clear, 
The young green of my whole begins to ap- 
pear, 
All things my first to show that spring is 
here. 
13 
My whole was a queen 
Of disconsolate mien 
Who built a large pile in the past; 
In sorrow immersed, 
She vowed to my first, 
And that ’s what she vowed to my last. 


14 
Ir my last could be placed upon my first, 
The world would be the better; 
My whole must be carefully rehearsed 
If you ’d write a perfect letter. — 


My last has been laid upon my last; 
Bad men in my first are living; 

My whole ’s a doctor who may be classed 
Among the pleasure-giving. 


15 
My first is the well known historical home 
Of a noted historical lady ; 
My first in strange countries is oft known to 
roam, 
Or along a green path cool and shady. 


My first is my lady’s great pride and delight, 
Yet they say the fair sex cannot do it; 
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My first stamps the home, though ’t is oft 
out of sight ; 
When I was a child I went through it. 


My last is a very queer book, so men say, 
So scarce that we rarely can find it; 

A most welcome caller, a place far away, 
’T is twisted, yet still we can wind it. 


My whole, a great healer, thy power I allow, 
Though others thy help may be scorning; 
For ere I go worldward, to thee I must 
bow, 
And beseech thine assistance each morn- 
ing. 
16 
WHEN brave Leander was immersed, 
And through the waters passed, 


We '’re very sure he was my first, 


But he was not my last. 


And my whole garments which he wore,— 
This young enthusiast,— 

Laid in my first upon the shore, 
Would have become my last. 


+ 17 
My first is my last, and my first is my whole; 
My whole is my last and my first; 
My whole is a ball I attempted to roll, 
But [ think of all balls ’t was the worst. 


18 
My first is old and yellow, 
Withered and seamed by age; 
A most discerning fellow, 
Oracular and sage. 


My last comes in the winter, 
But not in storm or blast; 

The sluggard and the printer 
Will often take my last. 


My whole is a goddess of fabulous fame, 
Or a long line of articles, somewhat the 
same. 
19 
A KING had many wives, 
Of whom my first was one; 
He spoiled their happy lives, 
Apparently for fun. 
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And some he sent away, 
Of home and friends bereft ; 
Of some, ere they could pray 
The steel my last had cleft. 


With each, successively, 

The king found some pretext 
To banish them; and he 

Would then my whole the next. 


20 


A TRAVELER rode hard and fast, 
Shivering with cold and dread. 

“If I can but reach my first in my last, 
I shall then be safe,” he said. 


The way was rocky and dark and steep, 
My last was flying past ; 

He sought for an inn where he might sleep, 
Sheltered from storm and blast. 


He traveled on, through mud and mire, 
When, to his great delight, 

He saw an inn and a friendly fire, 
And went there for the night. 


And from him shouts of laughter burst — 
He reveled in my whole, 

Which quickly made my last my first, 
And cheered his lonely soul. 


21 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
all glories are, 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King 
Henry of Navarre: 


He was my first, a mighty man, a warrior 
for the right; 

He showed my whole, and went my first 
when he my last to fight. 


Although my last is duty’s cry, with some 
it goes for naught ; 

In all adventures have my whole, if you 
would not be caught. 


22 


HIGH in my first they waved the flag, 
’Mid shouts of wild applause; 

And soldiers brave marched to my first, 
And fought to win the cause. 
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Without my second we could not 
Assert that “ Right is might,” 

Nor “ Virtue is its own reward,” 
Nor other proverbs trite. 


My last we all admit to be 
A blessing unsurpassed ; 

Though some would give my last for all, 
Some give all for my last. 


We often pass my total by 
With but a hurried look; 

And though we cannot read it, yet 
We find it in a book. 


23 

I was sitting in my study — 
In my first the fire was ruddy, 

And I watched it as I idly clasped my 

whole ; 

Though a sober man I ’m reckoned, 
To my lips I raised my second, 

For I never was addicted to the bowl. 


I was waiting for my daughter, 
And at last I went and sought her-—— 
She has tresses like a golden aureole ; 
But she hastily retreated, 
For her face was flushed and heated, 
And her pretty curls were clustering round 
my whole. 
24 
My first did my last 
To make my whole; 
His day is past, 
Poor, restless soul! 


25 
Some things we could well do without; 
In my total we gather with care. 
If my last ever lived, I ’ve no doubt 
That he is my first, now, somewhere. 


26 


My whole ’s very narrow, but oft it may be 

A way of escape that is welcomed with glee. 

My first, although swift, sometimes loses the 
race ; 

It is seen when we look a friend in the face. 

My last we may estimate, measure, or guess, 

The width of a coat and the length of a dress. 
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27 


ALTHOUGH his course the captain could my 


whole to a degree, 
Called to my first, he was my last upon a 
stormy sea. 


28 


You can turn my first, and it gives a nod; 
You can turn my last if you will; 

But the more you try to turn my whole, 
The more it stands stock-still. 


29 
WHEN the story about looking backward 
we read 
We learn of a strange human being 
Who turned to my first; unlike many a 
deed, 
The trouble was caused by far-seeing. 
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In my second (though flowing with honey, 
I ’ve heard) 
I hope I shall ne’er be a dweller; 
And yet from my first to my second and third 
Is as far as from attic to cellar. 


My whole comes in pairs, and is useful to all, 
Though its style may be out of all reason; 
Its fashions are changing, now large and 
now small, 
And we ’re glad if it holds but a season. 


30 

THe sparkling wine was bright and red; 
’t was tempting, but, alas! 

Full well I knew my whole, unseen, was 
lurking in the glass. 

And when, with wily argument, they offered 
it to me, 

I said I would not drink, and what I one, 
two, three! 












































THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


By Mary M. Parks. 





Across the way there ’s a merry-go-round. I can see it where I lie. 

I can see the hobby-horses glide across the twilight sky. 

And when the merry-go-round goes round, the music begins to play, 
And the people laugh, and the children sing, and all are blithe and gay. 





And the merry-go-round goes round and round. 
And the horses never tire ; 
And the bright lights blaze, 
And the music plays, 
And the mirth rolls higher and higher ; 
As the merry-go-round goes round and round ; 
And round and round goes the merry-go-round. 
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A BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


(A Historical Romance.) 





By Harriet T. Comstock. 





[This story was begun in the July number.| 


CuaptTer VIII. 


SMILING merrily at their secret, the suppli- 
cants presented themselves before the king. It 
was a serious group within the room, but Ethel- 
wulf’s sad face lightened as he bent upon his 
child-wife and Alfred a questioning glance. 

“T have a favor to ask of my lord,” said 
Judith. 

‘“‘ Another?” muttered Ethelbald. 

“T have been hearing a tale this night, my 
lord,” she continued, turning to the king, and 
holding Alfred closer; “‘a tale of courage and 
self-forgetfulness. And I think, my lord, that 
they who have figured in that tale have not 
been duly rewarded.” 

“Thou hast but to name thy request, and it 
is granted, dear lady. Once I know of the 
oversight, I will right the wrong.” 

The nobles looked with curious eyes upon 
the king, and then upon the smiling queen. 
Ethelbald continued to scowl, and Lord Har- 
old laid a restraining hand upon his arm. 

“T make my request, sire, to reward one 
who hath served thee long and well. Alfred 
and I pray thee, our king, that thou wilt be- 
stow upon Ethelbald that part of thy domain 
which he hath ably defended during thy ab- 
sence, and which he hath unselfishly striven to 
hold against a bitter foe. If thou wilt bestow 
this, my lord, we believe that he will trust 
anew his father’s goodness and his sovereign’s 
justice.” 

She knelt at Ethelwulf’s feet as she ceased 
speaking and Alfred stood smiling down upon 
her with a look of reverence on his boyish face. 

The request had fallen like a thunderbolt on 
the throng. No one spoke for a full minute. 


Then the king laid a loving hand upon the 
girlish head bowed at his knee, and glancing 
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into Alfred’s face, questioned: “And thou, 
my son, dost thou indeed join in this request?” 

“Yea, father.” 

Ethelbald now drew near. A strange light 
was shining in his eyes, and his voice shook. 

“ Her Majesty, ” he faltered—“ her Majesty 
in making that request doth make me her 
slave.” 

Judith arose and faced him. Her eyes were 
full of merriment, for she knew that through 
the king’s love and Ethelbald’s ambition she 
had won the day. 

She knew, as perhaps only she, a homesick 
wayfarer, could know, that while Ethelbald 
might rule over England’s empire, Alfred, the 
gentle and good, would ever reign in the hearts 
of all. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“METHINKS my foolish head is safe for the 
moment. My Prince Ethelbald rides forth to 
take possession of his longed-for province, and 
my Prince Ethelred comes not back to hate his 
queen ; so thou and I, Alfred, may sit in com- 
fort and enjoy the fruits of our labors. Ah, me! 
how old and queenly I am growing!” Judith 
threw herself into a deep oaken chair, and, 
leaning her bright head against the carvings, 
gazed long and steadily at Alfred. 

He was lounging near, a look of discontent 
on his usually bright, happy face. 

“What aileth thee? ” queried Judith. “Art 
plotting a revolt? Dost want a province and 
a little crown?” 

“Nay, Leotheta; but I weary of being a 
child. I long to go forth with my brothers. 
Or, failing that, I thirst for knowledge. 1 
hear strange tales of wondrous things abroad. 
When I am king I shall invite all travelers to 
my court. I will learn of them, and reward 
them if they will impart to me their know- 
ledge,” was Alfred’s reply. 
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“T trust that I may be in favor at that time. 
'T would be a gay and merry court. One 
need not sit and mope then, my prince.” 

‘Nay, but I know naught now. My father 
doth unwisely keep me too near him. I am 
oft ashamed.” 

“There is a fairy key, dear Alfred; I know 
of it. With it thou canst unlock the treasure- 
house of learning. For thyself thou canst find 
out all knowledge. Wouldst thou have it?” 

Alfred turned a gleaming face to her. “ Talk 
no longer in riddles,” he implored. 

“Nay, Prince Sober-sides, I jest not. Beyond 
the castle gates there lives a monk; I know him 
well. He hath instructed me in thy language, 
and he hath the key in keeping.” 

Then Judith unrolled a scroll of parchment 
which Alfred had not noticed. It was a col- 
lection of illuminated poems in the Saxon 
tongue, exquisite in workmanship, and of 
priceless value. 

Alfred gazed enraptured. 

Judith laughed gaily. 

“'T is a beauteous thing, I vow!” she ex- 
claimed. “I wonder not at thy delight. Now, 
harken. The'monk hath promised me to teach 
thee to read, and I will give this to thee when 
thou canst read it all!” 

“Read?” Alfred started back. He had 
committed to memory poems and stories which 
the minstrels had repeated; his mind was 
stored with such rich treasure: but to learn to 
read had never been thought needful for him, 
and now at the thought his heart bounded 
within him. 

“Oh, Leotheta! I will neither play nor 
follow the chase until I have claimed thy 
reward and possessed myself of that fairy key.” 

She smiled, and came toward him with the 
coveted prize. 

“Take it, my prince,” she murmured gently. 
“°T is thine. Thy promise is enough, for thou 
dost love thy queen, and she trusts thee.” 

“Not until I have won it will I claim it,” 
he whispered. “I may fail; I have failed 
before: but I will try!” He gazed eagerly at 
the priceless parchment, then turned away. 

“And now,” he sighed, “lead me to this 
magician who will unlock the door that leads 
to the treasure-house of knowledge.” 
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Ere long the prize was his, and Judith be- 
stowed it with a wondrous pride in her little 
companion. Then she urged him on to games 
of endurance and strength. His health, never 
of the best, improved; and as his mind awak- 
ened and greedily grasped the knowledge of 
hitherto unknown subjects, his wise director 
planned bodily training, :o that he became filled 
with an ambition and energy that surprised and 
delighted all who loved him. 

Judith stood demurely aside and beheld the 
awakening with a half-scornful, half-admiring 
laugh. 

“T shall be forgotten when he reaps it all,” 
she thought. “ Perchance even he will forget 
the hand that set him free.” But Alfred 
never forgot. In all the dark and troubled 
times that lay before, the memory of the little 
foreign queen was ever asweet memory. Half 
child, half world-wise woman that she was, he 
blessed the voice and hand that roused him 
from the lethargy which enveloped him. 

But while he studied and grew apace, and 
while Judith watched silently and applauded 
openly, a grim messenger was approaching the 
castle gates. The warlike sons were away, 
intent upon their country’s business; but had 
they been within call they could not have 
prevailed against the one who now drew near. 
No one seemed to be aware of his approach 
but my Lord Harold, and he alone watched 
and waited. 

One night, while the storm raged and the 
castle was full of gloomy echoes, King Ethel. 
wulf and Harold were together in the great 
entrance-hall. The king shrank into his carven 
chair and drew a heavy mantle about him. 
Harold, leaning against the massive chimney- 
corner, watched him. 

“Where is the queen?” Ethelwulf asked, at 
last. 

“Her Majesty and Prince Alfred are with 
the minstrels, sire. Shall I summon them?” 

“Nay, let them laugh and be merry while 
they may. I am but a dreary companion for 
the young and gay. I claim too much from 
thee, my son. Wilt thou not go and join the 
others?” 

“IT know no better company than my king’s.” 
Harold’s voice rang loyal and true. 
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The king sighed wearily. 

“Thou hast been a faithful friend,” he mur- 
mured; “thou shalt not go unrewarded.” 

“] have my reward in my king’s approval.” 
His voice trembled. He knew that his day of 
service by the king’s side was nearly over; 
and while his youthful blood thrilled at the 
thought of freedom and adventure, his faithful 
heart misgave him at the sight of the lonely old 
king. 

“My thoughts have been with my sons to- 
night,” Ethelwulf was murmuring on, “my 
sons who are afar. Hark!” 

“°T is but the queen, sire; she is singing a 
French song to Prince Alfred. It is a song he 
greatly fancies.” 

A smile passed over the wan face. “I did 
not hush forever that joyous voice when I 
brought the child from her sunny skies. But I 
am an old man now. ‘The future looks dark, 
my Lord Harold, I fear, for Alfred. The times 
are dangerous and the foe more treacherous. 
Should I not be here to counsel when need 
arise, I bid thee remain with this child of my 
heart. At least see to it that he never lacks a 
true friend.” 

Harold knelt and kissed the wrinkled hand 
upon the chair-arm. 

And then, while the merry queen sang her 
song, and Prince Alfred smiled in praise, Eng- 
land’s king quickly passed away from all the 
joys and trials of this life. 


CHAPTER X. 


ETHELBALD reigned in his father’s stead. 

Ethelred came back from his successful cam- 
paign, and joined in the universal grief of the 
people for their king. Alfred was dazed and 
shocked. The suddenness appalled him. To 
think that while he and Judith had made 
merry in the gallery the dear father had died, 
with only Harold near, made his heart heavy 
within him. 

A deep gloom settled upon him. 
ruled, and Alfred could not shake off his de- 


A new king 


spair and grief. 

Silently Judith roamed alone through the 
ghostly castle. She felt that now indeed she 
was a stranger in a strange land. 
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Where should she go? To whom turn? 
How could she establish her rights among 
these stern and warlike people? 
there to stand for her and uphold her in her 
position? The mocking laugh died from her 
quivering lips. She withdrew in silence, and 
while the court mourned, she sat within her 
lonely apartments, and wept for him who had 
loved her, and for pity of herself. Poor little 
queen! Better indeed were the roses and the 
singing birds in the old merry days! 

And now Ethelbald wore the crown, and all 
the people looked to him for strength and 
favor. 

He was not wholly selfish or forgetful. In 
those new days of power and majesty he 
thought upon his brothers, and bade them make 
known their desires, that he might show his 
good feeling and remembrance of the childish 
covenant. But they desired only to serve him, 
and secure to him that which was in daily 
peril of being wrenched from him by the untir- 
ing Danes. 

Alfred and Harold longed to join Ethelred 
and renew the fighting on the coast ; but Alfred, 
with an awakening of his childish loyalty, be- 
thought him of Judith. 

She, dethroned and neglected, needed him 
more than ever. How could he leave her to 
her cruel fate while he rode off to win glory 
for himself? In doubt and perplexity the 
weeks slipped by. 

Ethelred departed, but Alfred and Harold 
remained within the castle gates, and tried to 
coax the queen back to life, she who had ever 
been life itself. 

“Nay,” she would say, looking over the 
castle park; “ I know not myself; I cannot be 
a child. The laugh seems gone. And they 
will not let me be a queen. These cruel ones 
dared not to show their dislike too plainly 
while I was the queen. They feared. If one 
cannot be loved, my Prince Alfred, then one 
Ah, me!” 


And who was 


must be feared, or life is useless. 

Alfred took her hand. 

“ Leotheta,” he murmured, “I love thee. 
Thou hast been the friend 
Thou shalt rule ever in my heart, my queen!” 

She smiled through her tears. 

“ Ever a king!” she said. ‘“ But thou hast 


dearest to me. 
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no kingdom, my poor prince. Thou rulest in 
the hearts of all, but there I cannot share. I 
know not where to go. Think you I should 
return to France? Tell me.” 

Over this Alfred pondered, and often dis- 
cussed it with Lord Harold; but ere they 
reached a conclusion, an unexpected event 
occurred which shook the nation and caused 
Alfred to stand aghast. 

Judith suddenly wedded Ethelbald, and be- 
came, within a few months after Ethelwulf’s 
death, for a second time the Queen of Eng- 
land! 

“Come,” said Alfred, when this abhorred 
thing occurred, “let us go hence, my Lord 
Harold. We will join Ethelred; no longer are 
we needed here.” 

Nothing loath, Harold accompanied him; 
and with a bewildered and bitter heart, Alfred 
turned his back on the castle turrets and faced 
the life of a soldier on those rugged battle- 
fields. He was but a child in years, but life 
meant something very earnest in those dark 
days, and suffering was a stern teacher. 

Harold was ever beside him to guide and 
admonish, and Alfred was eager to learn, and 
full.of bravery and endurance. No amount of 
physical suffering could wrench a groan from 
his young lips. Privation and discomfort were 
his daily lot, but he endured them nobly. 

Day after day the comrades and their few 
retainers journeyed on. At night they pitched 
their tents in dark forests, or often lay uncov- 
ered beneath the stars. And lying so, sleepless 
and suffering, Alfred saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. 

He remembered the past. He saw those 
who had loved and sheltered him draw near in 
the mystic night watches, as if even yet they 
guarded and protected him. The cry of wild 
animals was drowned in the lullaby he used to 
listen to as his mother hushed him to sleep. 
He heard naught of the excitement and horror 
aroused by Ethelbald’s marriage; but among 
those long-lost ones, Judith too walked. Night 
after night she came to him in half waking 
dreams. There was ever a look of entreaty and 
sorrow on her childish face. He could not 
shake off the impression that she needed him. 
And even in his abhorrence of her last act of 
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disrespect to his father’s memory, he could not 
forget her years of faithful companionship to 
him when his life was dull and hopeless. 

One day a messenger arrived from the court, 
and was full of news and scandal. He had 
ridden hard to overtake them, and now burst, 
with his tale, upon their resting-place. 

Ethelbald must renounce the woman Judith, 
or the people would put Ethelred in his place! 
Never had they been sotorn. The indignity to 
Ethelwulf was bad enough, but to bow down 
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““THEN JUDITH UNROLLED A SCROLL OF PARCHMENT.” 


to this French queen a second time was un- 
bearable! 

Alfred sat apart and listened. 

“ And what saith the king?” asked Harold. 

“He awaits the decision of the Bishop of 
Winchester,” answered the messenger, “and 
what that will be is well known.” 

Alfred withdrew and sadly thought over this 
last serious news. Judith was alone in the 
midst of a cruel conflict—she, the little helpless 
queen. 

The world might see in her the wrong-doer 
and the evil plotter; but Ae had loved her. 
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She had been his friend. There seemed, to his 
kingly mind, but one thing to do—to leave 
his hopes; they could wait; to go back to 
Judith and stand by her until the future was 
settled and the dark cloud shattered. 

“My Lord Harold,” he said simply, “ wilt 
thou return with me to Wessex? I have work 
to do. Let our men go on to Ethelred; we 
will join them later.” 

Harold gazed long in the boyish face. It 
seemed illumined from within. 

“Where thou leadest, my prince, I follow.” 

So they journeyed back. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lorp Haro p blew a blast on his bugle-horn. 
No welcoming reply came. A long, shudder- 
ing echo rang out, but that was all. 

Worn and weary, Prince Alfred rode on. 

“ Blow not again, my lord,” he said softly. 
“Let us enter unannounced.” 

It was early morning, and but few were astir. 
The king was with the Bishop of Winchester, 
and the palace household took little heed of 
the deposed queen. The bishop’s advice had 
been taken. Whether for the nation’s good, or 
to sustain his own position, was not known, 
but Ethelbald had decided to put his young 
wife away, and until her plans were made he 
stayed without the castle gates. 

“Where is the queen?” Alfred’s young 
voice startled the attendant who first drew near. 

“ The—the—queen, my prince? ”’ stammered 
the man. 

“ Ay, the queen!”’ The words came sternly, 
and even Lord Harold gazed in wonder. 

“The queen—the queen, Prince Alfred, is 
arranging a journey abroad. Hast thou not 
heard the news? ” 

“Where is the queen now?” The voice 
grew sterner, and scandal died on the man’s 
lips. 

“T know not; I will summon another.” He 
hastened away. Another came. He, in his 
turn, gazed upon young Alfred’s face, and 
quickly withdrew to summon yet another. They 
came and went. The queen had not gone, but 
no one knew her exact whereabouts. She had 
requested that they leave her in peace. 
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“See to thine own comfort, Lord Harold,” 
Alfred said at last; “‘I will seek her Majesty, 
and rejoin thee later.” 

Through the vaulted passages the young 
prince went. 

Silence everywhere. 

Had she slipped away like a little beggar 
maid flouted from the castle gates? 

“ Leotheta!” he called softly. 

Past the king’s apartments, down winding 
stairs, and through gloomy chambers he went, 
ever and anon whispering, ‘‘ Leotheta, where art 
thou?” until at last he came to the dim 
chamber where his mother had died. It was a 
room rarely opened. Why should he wander 
there? But on the floor, her little head pressed 
against the carven bed, knelt Judith. A sun- 
beam was playing over the kneeling figure. 

“Leotheta!” She started, and turned a 
haggard, drawn face to the speaker. It was 
the first kindly word she had heard for many 
a day, and in that ghostly place it sounded like 
a spirit call from one who had left her life for- 
ever. 

“ Alfred!” No smile broke over the thin, 
grief-worn features. She did not rise, but sit- 
ting forlornly on the bare floor, she clasped her 
little hands together, and looked into the gentle 
face before her as a sinner might look into the 
face of him who had come to comfort instead 
of to threaten. 

“Hast thou come to say farewell, my prince? 
I am going home.” 

The low voice thrilled and quivered through 
the silence. 

“T have come to bear thee company, my 
queen, until thou dost go hence to happier 
climes.” 

“Nay, nay; no queen, no queen!’ 
“They would 


’ she 


groaned, swaying to and fro. 
neither love me nor fear me, Alfred, and they 
have driven me from their shores.” 

“Poor Leotheta!” 

“Nay, Judith, my prince. 
once again.” 

“ Thou hast suffered, little one.” 

“Yea, I have suffered, my Alfred. 
deeply have I paid for the indignity which I 
did put upon thy father!” 

Then her mood changed. A _ wraith-like 


Only Judith 


Oh, so 
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shadow of her former self returned. She arose, 
her plain robe falling in straight folds about 
her girlish figure. 

“Thou didst indeed teach me, Alfred, to be 
a queen, though I was 
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YEARS AGO. Ocr, 
powerful with all that dazzles a woman’. eye, 
I had reverenced, but !oved 
then 
I forgot respect to thy fathcr; | 


I had never loved. 
not until he broke upon my sad life, an 
I loved. 





but a poor pupil. Bet- 
ter didst thou learn thy 
lesson, dear heart! 
Thou wast, for a time, 
3ut_ I—what 
manner of queen was 
I? I danced and sang 
while my lord was dy- 
ing; I mocked his sub- 
jects and scorned them 
for their cold, unfeeling 
manners; and then— 
ah, then did I do the 
last great wrong; and 
because I have failed 
to be a queen I am 


merry. 


going out a lonely, 
heartbroken woman.” 


*Leotheta,—to me 
thou wilt ever be Leo- 
theta,—tell me, why 
didst thou bring this 
dishonor on thy dear 
head, and upon the 
heart that loved thee?” 
Alfred spoke  ear- 
nestly and low. His 
awaited 
her answer. Upon its 
nature must his future 
thought of her depend, 
and while he waited his 
love pleaded for her. 
She paused, and a 


whole being 


long, deathlike silence 
wrapped them as they 
Then Judith 
raised her face, and putting forth her little 


* DAY 
stood. 


hands, laid them on his shoulders. 

“List thee,” she murmured; “I will speak 
from my heart, and some day thou wilt judge 
me from thine. Not now, my prince, but some 
day, when poor Judith troubleth thee no more. 
I was but a woman. _I was weak, helpless, and 


forlorn. He, thy brother, sought me, strong, 





AFTER DAY THE 


COMRADES AND THEIR FEW RETAINERS JOURNEYED ON os 


spurned old traditions ; I thought but of myself, 
Prince Alfred,” —the young voice rang bitterly, 
—“and I Men 
never forget all else, and King Ethelbald doth 


have received my reward. 
think on many things.” 

A sob choked her; then she went on in the 
same bitter tone: 


“Oh, ay! —he is a great king. He thinks 
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Igo! 


first of others. Was not that thy teaching, lit- 
tle one? Of others—but he forgets not him- 
self. .I go that he may reign. Perhaps I yet 
may be a queen, my prince—a queen after thine 
own heart ; for I too think of others, but I think 
not of myself, so I go that they may be happy.” 

The tears blinded the sad eyes, and Alfred 
clasped her hand. 

“Ay; a queen forever!” he breathed. “My 
heart gives homage to thee. Forgive my 
cruel judgment of thee, Leotheta; thou hast 
erred, but thy punishment has been greater 
than thy wrong-doing.” 

She raised her head. 
down her face. 

“Thou hast saved me!’ 
go back to my sunny France—to my flowers 
and the hearts that love me. But I bear thy 
image with me, dear prince. Thou hast been 
my one unshadowed joy in this cold, hard land. 
God bless thee, Alfred the Great—for great 
thou shalt ever be. When these little kings are 
turned to dust, and blown from the world’s 
memory, thy name shall be called blessed.” 

The look of the seer was again in the soft 
eyes, as Alfred so oft had seen it. 

“ And when that day shall come, my prince, 
and the nation shalt claim thee for its own, re- 
member the one who leaves thy shores to-day 
with an undying memory of thy goodness in 


The tears ran unheeded 


, 


she moaned. ‘I 


her heart.” 

That night Judith departed. Alfred and 
Harold journeyed with her to the coast. 

And so she faded from his life and Eng- 
land’s history—a puzzling and a many-sided 
character, but one which left upon Prince Al- 
fred a deep and lasting impression. 


CuHapTerR XII. 


THE camp-fire burned luridly. The black 
forest shadows closed in on every side. Ethel- 
red’s army slept the restless sleep of weary 
bodies and anxious brains. 

Around the fire sat Ethelred, Alfred, and 
Lord Harold. The red glow shone on their 
faces and showed them grim and worn. 

“Thou art the king!’”’ It was Harold who 
spoke, and his musing eyes rested on Ethelred’s. 

Alfred laid his hand upon Ethelred’s arm. 
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The new king smiled doubtingly. “In six 
short months,” he murmured, “two kings have 
laid down their lives for England. Kings last 
not long in these stormy times. Is that best, 
my brother, which ends a young life ere its 
work hath begun?” 

“Yea; if in going he teacheth others to do 
better work.” 

“True,” sighed Harold ; “ what matters? If 
the work goeth on, the doer must not spare 
himself.” 

“ Dost remember the old covenant, Alfred? ”’ 

“Ay, ay.” <A boyish smile flitted over the 
prince’s face. 

“T claim thy promise now.” 
sternly. 

Alfred started. 

“ But thou alone art the king. 
have chosen and crowned thee. 
share thy throne?” 

“We rule together! 


Ethelred spake 


The people 
How can I 


Too heavily rest the 
nation’s cares upon my heart. I am but a slow 
man, prone to ponder ere I act. Thou art 
all fire and energy. While the people have 
deemed it wise to put me in our brother’s place, 
thou, Alfred, dost reign now, as ever, in the 
hearts of England’s subjects. The times are 
dark and threatening. A king’s place is not 
upon the throne to-day, but upon the field of 
battle. I dare not bear the burden alone. 
Share with me, brother. Let us strive for Eng- 
land’s glory side by side. 
wilt thou redeem it in this my day of trial ?” 

“ Ay, Ethelred, that will I, with the help of 
God!” 

The brothers arose and clasped hands silently. 
Thus by the camp-fire within the gloomy forest, 
under the stars, and with but the faithful Har- 
old as earthly witness, did young Alfred assume 


Thy promise stands ; 


an equal share of the ruling power of the 
empire. 

It seemed then but a sorry empire, tottering 
under the awful and continuous blows dealt it 
by the savage Danes on sea and land. Since 
Ethelbald’s recent death, and the later death of 
a brother whom they had barely known, and 
who had worn the but a short 
weeks, Ethelred and Alfred had heard naught 
but tales of slaughter and bloodshed and cruel 
Now it was their turn to strive against 


crown few 


wrong. 
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the enemy, and to offer their lives on the altar 
of their well-loved country. 

“ And now Godrun the Dane doth rule over 
East Anglia,” said Harold. “He is a most 
brutal sea-king.” 

After a pause Ethelred continued, “ Their 
next step is toward Wessex. They feel that 
once they overpower that province, the rest 
would be an easy task. Alfred, we must save 
Wessex!” 

Lord Harold arose restlessly. 
the greatest conflict.” 

“ There lies home!” sighed Ethelred. 

“ Bloodshed, ever bloodshed!” half groaned 
Alfred. “I have sometimes dreamed, brother, 
of a time when man shall lift up his kind, not 
hew them down—of a time when knowledge 
shall enlighten the world, and the sword be laid 
aside.” , , 

“°T is a wild dream, my prince,” quoth Har- 
old. “The time is not yet come. Rather let 
might prevail—might with right. When do 
we proceed, your Majesty?” 

“To-morrow, my lord.” 
spoke wearily. 

On the morrow, while the day was yet young, 
the host advanced. ‘The banner floated on the 
breeze, and the brothers, marching with their 
equal divisions, led the way. Before they 
reached Berkshire the Danes had taken pos- 
session of Reading. The inhabitants seemed 
paralyzed by the advance of their enemies. 
They surrendered to the fierce Northmen 
almost without a struggle. 

Once in control, the Danes threw up in- 
trenchments to strengthen their new position ; 
but ere they had completed their defenses, the 
West Saxons attacked them. The Saxons 
fought bravely, but in the end the Danes drove 
them from the field. 

Hope fled. They retreated from before the 
arrogant foe, and just as despair was settling 
upon them, King Ethelred and Alfred ap- 
peared with their strong reinforcements. As 
they advanced through the towns and villages, 
they bore in their hands the naked sword and 
arrows, and cried as they went: “ Each man 
leave his house and land, and come!” And 
come they did! Following their royal leaders, 


“There lies 


The new king 


gaining numbers each day, they mustered at 


A THOUSAND YEARS 


AGO. 
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Ash-tree Hill, and from that height looked down 
upon the plain from which many of them 
would never return. 

“°T will be a mighty struggle,’ 
Harold, his fine eyes blazing. 

“Ay, my lord,” and Alfred spoke sadly. 
“Many a brave heart will be stilled ere to- 
morrow’s sun set. If we fall, let us fall side by 
side, my good friend. Dost thou remember 
the ride when I was but a babe, and how thou 
didst comfort me upon the way? ‘To-morrow 
thou dost lead with me. Afterward we will 
assign thee to a division of thine own. 
when this cruel conflict is over, we will appoint 
thee ruler of a province near Wessex.” 

Harold knelt and kissed Alfred’s hand. 

“Thy kindness doth overpower me,” he tear- 
fully murmured. “I have but done my duty 
to a noble line of kings.” 

“°T is not given to every one to see his duty 
as thou hast seen thine, my Lord Harold.” 

“And I, my prince,” answered Harold, 
“have few to mourn me; but should I fall, take 
this bracelet” —he unfastened it as he spoke 
—“and give it to my little maid at home. It 
was her mother’s. Tell her to remember her 
father as one who loved her second only to his 
king.” 

Alfred took the token, and murmured, “ The 
king will ever claim her as a sacred trust, my 
lord.” 

In silence the friends walked back tothe camp. 

On the morrow the Danes, seeing such a 
mighty army advancing, knew that they must 
muster all their resources. They divided their 
forces into two divisions, each commanded by 
two kings and two earls. And early in the 
morning the great armies faced each other in 
deadly conflict. 

Now that the moment for action had come, 
Alfred was on the alert, and with that wonder- 
ful force which endeared him to all who came 
within its power, he led his men bravely for- 
ward. 

Down the hillside came the infuriated Danes. 
They saw Alfred’s division, but counted not 
upon Ethelred’s, for that was not yet in the 
field. Near the ash-tree the contending ranks 
closed. It became a hand-to-hand fight. Wild 
yells filled all the space. Alfred felt the terrible 
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quoth Lord 
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position in which he was placed without the 
king’s aid, but he faltered not. Harold kept 
abreast of him, and cheered and urged him as 
on they rushed. 

“The day will yet be ours!” he cried, as 
Alfred fell but rose again. ‘‘ For home and 
the king!” 

“Where is the king?” gasped Alfred, as he 
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HAROLD AND PRINCE ALFRED AT THE CASTLE GATE. 





seized a huge Dane, Sidroc by name, and tried 
to throw him. 

“ The king is with his priests, my prince ; they 
pray within the tents.” 

“’T is better to pray upon the field, I ween, 
when the nation so loudly calls!” 

Alfred and the Northman swayed in a deadly 
grasp. 

“My prince,” shouted Harold, as the foe 


0? 


bent Alfred backward, “thou art done for! 
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He sprang to his friend’s aid; but the spirit 
which possessed him when, as a child, he fought 
with Felix seized Alfred now. 

“ For the king!” he cried, and blindly struck 
out again. 

Then a mighty roar filled his ears: ‘ Sidroc 
the Dane hath fallen!” It was Harold’s voice, 
mad with joy. Then, “ Ethelred, the king, ad- 
vanceth!” 

The Danish ranks swayed and faltered, and 
a heavy mist enveloped the plain. 

Alfred felt Harold’s arms about him. From 
a little distance Ethelred’s voice could be heard 
shouting out orders as he pursued the fleeing foe. 

Then the tumult faded into a monotonous 
song—fainter and fainter, until at last silence 
How long he lay unconscious, 
When he awoke, it was 


rested over all. 
Alfred never knew. 
night, and the moon and stars were shining on 
the field of death. 

In the pale light he saw the form of Sidroc 
close at hand. Alfred tried to touch the dead 
hand in a forgiving grasp, but something lay 
heavily acrosshim. He raised himself partially, 
and there, by that ghostly gleam, he saw the 
upturned face of Lord Harold lying on his 
breast! He had given his life for his king. 
He had died fighting by the side of his beloved 
prince. Could his faithful heart have asked 
more? 

Alfred raised him in his arms and gazed 
upon the dear dead face. 

“ My friend!” he moaned. 
dearer than a brother!” 

The tears fell unheeded, and bending low, 
Alfred pressed a kiss upon the marble brow. 

“No earthly province was ever to be thine, 
O my Lord Harold, but on this battle-field 
didst thou prove thy courage, and win thy 


“Oh, thou wert 


reward.” 


CuHaPTeR XIII. 


KinG ETHELRED lay dying in his tent. He 
had received his death-wound at that fearful 
battle of Ash-tree Hill. For a few weary 
months he had lingered, patiently awaiting the 
end. Alfred was ever beside him. 

“Ah, my brother,” the king would often say, 
“with thee as ruler I see a brighter future for 
the kingdom. Thou wert ever a king.” 
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“Say not so,” Alfred returned. 
I lead the armies when my soul revolts against 
war and cruel butchery? Zou art the warrior- 
king!” 

“Nay.” Ethelred smiled feebly. ‘“‘ Our fa- 
ther knew whereof he spoke when he said that 
thou shouldst be the king after him. Thy king- 
dom needs thee.” 

“Thou hast been a brave, good king, my 
brother,’ Alfred whispered, ‘and a faithful 
friend to me.” 

“T serve thee best by giving thee thine own. 
Brother, I go to my reward; into thy hands 
do I intrust the work of the kingdom.” 

Alfred was weeping bitterly, his head resting 
on the worn hand he held within his own. 

And so, after a troubled reign and a few 
months of painful waiting for the end, Ethelred 
the Unready was gathered unto his fathers. 

Young sons remained, but it was no time to 
intrust the welfare of oppressed England to 
untried hands. 

So, most unwillingly, Alfred accepted the 
crown, and took upon his boyish shoulders the 


“ How can 


weight of a nation’s sore trials. 

He stood alone. Brother and dearest friend 
were gone. A waiting people looked to him 
as one sent of God to deliver them. Every 
act of his was watched by straining eyes. As 
in the old days, he knew that more was ex- 
pected of him than had ever been of his 
brothers, and his heart sank under the load. 
He yearned for solitude and books. 

He longed to end the terrible warfare and 
be at peace. But how could he accomplish 
these ends? He saw brave men falling around 
him, and homes laid desolate; his ears were 
filled with the cries of a suffering people; and 
his hand, always ready to give bounteously, 
was helpless to relieve the woes of his subjects. 

To lighten the awful strain that was upon 
him, he turned to the brighter side of life, and 
strangely tried to enliven the sad hours with 
pleasures which never before had tempted him. 

He filled his castle at Wareham with a jovial 
throng. He was oftener at home than on the 
field. Travelers from abroad brought know- 


ledge and interests from afar, and were honored 
guests within the court. 
The people were aghast at this behavior. 
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Was this the king to whom they had long 
looked forward? 

Was this Alfred, the serious, tender-hearted 
prince—this gay, apparently uncaring, king? 
While they bled and died on the battle-fields, 
he, who should have led them, dallied at Ware. 
ham, in the midst of men of learning and 
brilliant women. And one woman, more beau- 
tiful and gracious than all the rest, won his love 
and fancy, and set his restless life to sweetest 
music. 

This was the young Lady Elswitha, Ear! of 
Gaini’s daughter. 

Alfred had assumed charge over her upon 
her father’s death, and her winning sweetness 
had won his heart. 

She was about the age of Judith when Alfred 
first knew her, and not unlike that unhappy 
princess in appearance and manner. She re- 
called the joyous past to the young king, like a 
happy memory, and forgetting all else, appa- 
rently, he lived for her alone. 

A cousin of Alfred’s, St. Neot by name, was 
also a guest at the castle during this time, and 
he saw and realized the danger hovering near, 
and warned in gentle tones the smiling mon- 
arch. ‘Thy place, cousin,” he would plead, 
“is at the front, cheering, by thy presence, thy 
heartsick people. The Danes press too near. 
’T is thy duty to harken to the call.” 

Then Alfred roused partially from his indiffer- 
He would try to end the struggle, but 
He bought, with gold, promises 


ence. 
in a new way. 
from the enemy to depart from Wessex ; he, in 
turn, pledging himself not to interfere else- 
where. 

This was a shock under which the army stag- 
gered. The people were torn between their 
loyalty to the man whom they loved, and their 
indignation toward their king. The Danes, 
beginning to think they had overestimated Al- 
fred’s character, grew more insolent. Promises 
were broken. They beset the province by land 
and sea. Alfred made an attempt to begin a 
navy, but the kingdom was so broken and un- 
settled that little was accomplished. 

The castle of Wareham became to the Danes 
the objective point of conquest. There dallied 
the king. 

They had but to take the castle, and Eng- 
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land’s fair isle was theirs! It seemed an easy 
task to complete their conquest. 

The heathen horde came on. Nothing 
opposed them. The people, with saddened 
hearts, believing that their beloved king had 





**SIDROC THE DANE HATH FALLEN!’ 


deserted them, either succumbed to the enemy 
or fled to foreign parts. During a long, terri- 
ble winter the Danes held Chippenham, and 
about Christmas marched on toward Alfred’s 
stronghold. 

At last the sounds of merriment were hushed. 
Young nobles and gay women of the court 
turned pale, anxious faces toward their king, 
and he, holding the beautiful Lady Elswitha by 
the hand (he had lately wedded her), gazed back 
at them with a quivering smile frozen on his 
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lips. Like an awful thunderclap the knowledge 
was borne in upon him that while he had been 
living his careless, loving life, putting matters 
of dire importance aside, tremendous inroads 
had been made by the Northmen, and that his 
best and truest warriors had 
fled from him, leaving him 
alone to face disaster so ap- 
palling that he turned sick 
at the prospect. 

It was not personal fear 
which swayed Alfred then: 
that he had never known; 
but deep despair and re- 
morse claimed him for their 
| Own. He saw himself at 
aK. last unworthy and debased 
~ in the eyes of those who 

had once adored him. 

He seemed to himself 
unfitted to be a king. 

All the belief of a life- 
time was shattered, and he, 
a weak man, shorn of glory 
and a nation’s regard, was 
no more than an object for 
the world’s pity. 

“Cousin Neot,” he said 
sadly, when the Danes were 
near, “thy words were true 
words. Had I heeded thee 
this would not have hap- 
pened. I have yet to learn 
to be a king.” 

“ Nay, cousin,” returned 
St. Neot; “‘all may yet be 
saved. Many have fled, 
but they who remain will 
rally at thy call.” 

“Too late, too late! But I have one last 
favor to ask of thee. What I have in mind to 
do I must do alone. If thou dost love me, do 
as I bid thee. Let us keep the Christmas-tide 
as in years gone by, and when the feast is over, 
take my Elswitha to a place of safety, and 
there bide until I call.” 

“But I would remain with thee, Alfred,” 
was the reply of his loyal kinsman. “ Let me 
take the queen where thou sayest, and then 


may I return and share thy fortunes?” 


’ 
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“ Nay; I must act alone.” Suddenly Alfred 
clasped his cousin’s hands. 

“In the days to come,” —he spoke eagerly, 
—“others will blame and censure the king. 
St. Neot, deal gently with me in thy tender 
heart, and sustain her whom I love, until I 
come again.” 

The cousins clasped hands, and silently went 
their ways. 

For a day and a night the castle-folk made 
merry over the Christmas feagt; shrinking at 
heart, they yet .followed the king’s example. 
Then he sent them forth on various pretenses, 
and bidding St. Neot and the girl-queen a 
tender farewell, he set about the doing of what 
would shake his shattered kingdom to its tot- 
tering foundations. 

Without a word of explanation, and casting 
aside all kingly attributes, Alfred the Great, 
once England’s darling, wandered forth like the 
veriest vagrant from the castle gates. He had 
not where to lay his head, and, with a sore and 
humbled heart, he left the stronghold of Ware- 
ham ere the Danes arrived. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Worn and weary, and nearly starved, Alfred 
came at last to a wild and marshy spot. In 
the midst of the forest was a poor hut, in which 
lived a shepherd with his wife and one little 
lad. The king drew near the rude door, and 
knocked. No one replied. He knocked 
again. 

“*T is late for honest folk to be abroad,” said 
a deep voice. 

“ Doubtless ’t is some beggar. It is useless to 
open ; there is barely food enough for us.” A 
woman’s thin, nervous voice thus cautioned. 

“T’m not hungry, mother,” piped in a shrill, 
childish tone. “I will share my cakes; ’t is 
such a black, stormy night!” 

“Go thee to the door, child, and ask who 
stands without.”” The woman had relented. 

The little feet pattered across the floor, and 
the sweet voice shouted at the latch: “ Who 
knocketh? ” 

“*T is the” —the voice halted—‘“ the poorest 
beggar unhoused this bitter night.” 

“Poor man!” The door was drawn back 


by the childish hand, and the warm, bare room 
stood open to Englafd’s king! 

The stranger’s noble bearing, for all his soiled 
and torn apparel, attracted the shepherd’s at- 
tention. 

“Thou art no beggar,” he said jeeringly, 
“Who art thou?” 

“ An exile from the king’s court.” 

“Then dost thou indeed need pity,” laughed 
the loud voice. “Thou comest from a poorer 
home than my mean shelter. Here at least 
thou findest the master. The court is but an 
empty place.” 

“ Ay, ay; an empty place indeed 

“Tales have reached us from other fugitives 
passing this way. Wife, give the stranger food 
and drink ; he looks ready to faint. Art thou 
ill?” 

“Nay, tis but a passing pang. They come 
often, but they pass; they pass.” Alfred's 
face turned a deadly hue. 

“What dost thou think of the king, sir? 
Didst thou know him well?” asked the host. 

“T know not what to think of him. I 
thought I knew him well, but I was wrong. 
What thinkest thou?” The pallor passed, 
and Alfred sighed deeply. 

“T wot he was but a poor king,” the man 
went on, “a pampered prince, a spoiled man, 
and an idle court dangler. Not good material 
for England’s ruler. Where is he now?” 

“None knoweth.” Alfred’s voice trembled. 

“Where art thou going, stranger?” 

Alfred started sharply. 

“To wander up and down over the earth. | 
have no home.” 

The man and woman looked at each other, 
and the little lad, drawing near, laid a pitying 
hand upon the stranger’s arm. 

“We are poor,” said the woman at last, in a 
saddened voice; “‘times are bitter hard; but 
there is work to do, and if thou wilt bear thy 
share we might shelter thee until thy outlook 
is better.” 

“I am most grateful, my good woman. | 
know little, but I will try todo my part. How 
can I serve thee?” 

“ Well,” said the man, slowly, “ I often weary 
watching my flock. When the nights are cold 
and long, thou mightst assist me. Canst 
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watch sheep, and defend them against dan- 
ger?” 

“Once I watched, but when danger threat- 
ened I—”’ 

“Did what?” The man spoke harshly. 

“ Deserted them.” 

“ 4 villain, then, art thou! and shouldst thou 
treat my little flock so I would beat thee sore.” 

‘“ And thou wouldst do justly.” 

‘ Perhaps he could sometimes mind the bak- 
ing,’ murmured the woman, “since minding 
sheep is not to his taste.” 

A derisive laugh filled the room. 

‘But I warn thee,” added the woman, “if 
thou dost neglect thy task I will take a stick to 
thee.” 

“I should well deserve it.” 

After a pause the woman asked: “ Dost thou 
read? They say the king had some of his cour- 
tiers taught.” 

“TI was one,” smiled Alfred. “I learned and 
enjoyed reading.” 

“T would that my little lad Edward might 
learn. He hath a bright and ready mind. 
Couldst thou teach him this great thing?” 

“Right gladly will I do it. I have a small 
book within my doublet. He and I will study 
together.” 

Alfred drew the boy nearer. 

“ And wilt thou” —the little fellow looked up 
into the kindly face—“ wilt thou, if I am good 
and heedful, tell me tales sometimes of the 
king and his court? I love the king.” 

“Say not so!” sharply rebuked the father. 
“ The king is no longer worthy of the love of 
his meanest subject.” 

“ But, father,”—the little voice was firm,— 
“T learned to love him when he was worthy, 
and I cannot unlove him.” 

There were tears in the stranger’s eyes. 

“Were all the king’s subjects as loyal as 
thou,” he murmured, “ there might still be hope 
for him.” 

He bent and kissed the little head. 

And thus the king became an inmate of the 
shepherd’s hut. 

By day he assisted the goodwife with her 
household tasks, or sat beside the fire fashion- 
ing arrows to please the boy Edward, and by 
constant employment tried to drive away his 
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black despair. Sometimes at night he watched 
the flocks, and during those midnight vigils he 
became the humblest of earth’s kings. 

The past seemed like an idle tale ; he yearned 
to retrieve something of what he had wasted, 
and prove himself worthy at least of the love 
of his people. Could he only know, he thought, 
that a few were faithful, he would put himself 
at their head and struggle yet again. But 
news from the outer world came rarely to the 
shepherd’s hut at the best of times, and now 
that cold and storm were raging, communica- 
tions had completely ceased. Remorse filled 
Alfred’s days with gloom, and often drove sleep 
away from his weary eyes. 

His greatest pleasure was the teaching of 
little Edward. The boy was quick to learn, 
and patient in study. His love for his teacher 
became an almost absorbing passion, and he 
rarely left his side unless duty compelled him. 
“Hast thou a little lad at home?” he asked 
one day. “Thou seemest like a dear father.” 

“T have no home—no little lad,’ Alfred 
replied. “I am but a lonely outcast.” 

“I wonder where the king is?” The ques- 
tion made Alfred start. 

“Why dost thou think so often of the king?” 
he asked. ‘“ He was but a poor king.” 

“ But I love the king —and —so does mother.” 
The little voice dropped. “ Father says that the 
king was a bad king to desert his people. But 
mother and I think that the king must be a 
good king.” ; 

“The people left the king before he left 
them,” Alfred murmured. 

“Ay, but father says that a king must be 
better than his subjects, or he is not worthy to 
be called a king. He should be like a wise 
father who teacheth his children how to act. 
Thou wouldst be a good king, for thou art like 
a father to all. But mother says—” 

“What does mother say, little lad?” 

Edward nestled near the friendly knee, and 
musingly answered: “ Mother says she snows 
the king is good, because he is kind to women 
and little children, and to the old and weak. 
Mother always remembers every good thing 
the king did, and she tells me. She says that 
when he was gay and heedless he was only 
young and like others, but people expected 
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too much. He did many good things, and but “A secret? May I hear it?” 
few bad ones.” “Art thou a friend’ of the king?” It was 


“ Canst thou tell me some of the good things, 
little one? I should like to know them.” 

“There areso many. Let mesee”’; and the 
child began to count on his fingers. “He 
loved his mother, and obeyed her, as if he were 
but a common little lad, and not the king.” 

Alfred turned away his head. 

“ And then the woman Judith. Father says 
she was a wicked woman, but mother says the 
king loved her, so she must have been good to 
him. I love Judith a/most as much as I do the 
king!” The boy seemed frightened at his 
declaration. 

“Why, child?” 

“Oh, she was so pretty, so merry, and she 
played with the king and made him glad.” 

“‘ How dost thou know that she was pretty?” 
Alfred’s voice choked. 

“One told us who was flying from Wessex.” 
The boy glanced about the room, as if afraid 
of being overheard. 

“ Then, there was the little lad the king saved 
from the eagles. Dost remember that story? 
My blood runs chill when mother tells it to me. 
King Alfred was fleeing from the Danes, and 
in deadly peril, when suddenly he heard a cry 
of pain and fear. He forgot himself and his 
danger, and began to search for him who called. 
Up in a high place among the cruel rocks he 
found an eagle’s nest, and in it a little boy! 
He saved the baby, and, all torn and weary, 
he at last reached safety. He kept the little 
lad at the court, and treated him like a prince. 
Didst thou ever see the boy?” 

“ Ay, often.” The deep voice was pitifully 
sad. 

‘“‘ How that boy must have loved the king! 
Did he go with him?” 

“Nay; he went with the others.’ 

“Oh!” The little voice was full of sorrow- 
ful sympathy. “I am so sorry for the poor 
young king! I watch and wait, thinking per- 
chance he may come hither. I am sure that I 
should know him.” 

“ How, my son?” 

“ By his beautiful face. Mother says his face 
is more beautiful than any other face, she is 
And I have such a secret for the king!” 


’ 


sure. 


the first time the boy had even thought of ask. 
ing that question. 

“Yea, I am trying to be his best friend.” 

“ Well, then, list thee.” 

Edward arose, and putting his arm around 
the king’s neck, drew him near. 

“At the farther end of the deep woods is a 
body of the king’s men. They are faithful and 
true, and are hiding and waiting until they can 
find the king; then they will join him. 
times they come here to ask for food or for 
news, and—” 

Alfred sprang to his feet, and grasping the 
child, shook him roughly. 

“ Thou art dreaming, little one!” he gasped. 
“ Awake, awake!” 

“’T is no dream,” sobbed the frightened boy. 
“T have seen the men in their hiding-place; 
they make arrows all day, and talk ever of their 
dear king!” 

A knock startled them. Alfred strode to the 
door, leading and soothing the trembling child. 

“*T is my lot to hurt where I love. Dear 
little friend, forgive. Hush thee, hush thee. 
When the king comes into his own, then shalt 
thou receive thy reward for this day’s work!” 

The door was flung back. Without stood 
two stalwart men wrapped in fur. 

They gazed at Alfred and the child for a 
moment, then staggered back. 

“°T is the king!” they gasped, “the king!” 
Down at his feet they fell, and brokenly gave 
vent to their joy and love. 

The little lad looked on, sobered and awe- 
He could not understand. 


Some- 


struck. 
CHAPTER XV. 


WHEN the shepherd and his wife returned, 
they found their rude hut had become the 
king’s court, within which England’s bravest 
and best were gathered, and little Edward sat 
upon his beloved monarch’s knee! 

“To think how we have treated thee!” al- 
most sobbed the woman, “ and thou the king!” 

“Thou hast given me of thy best,” Alfred 
bowed over the work-roughened hand, “ and 
besides, thou hast taught me many things.” 
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“ Now let us serve thee!” spake the shep- 
herd, when once to his slow but just mind the 
truth had been brought home. 

lhen permit us to bide within this shelter 


KING ALFRED IN THE 


until our plans are formed. ‘There is much to 
do,” replied the king. 

“ All that is ours is the king’s,” spoke the 
mother, viewing, through her happy tears, her 
little son within the shelter of Alfred’s arms. 

She was a mother, and she saw a bright 
future for the child whose faith and loyalty 
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had brightened the dark hours of the heartsick 
and lonely king. 
Nor Alfred 


never forgot them, and when he came into his 


was she to be disappointed. 
own again, these hon 


folk be- 
their 


est, humble 


came great in 
favor. 
that 


sovereign’s 

But 
Athelney, 
upon which the shep- 


ere time, 


the island 
herd lived, was to see 
great sights and throb 
under the pressure of 


mighty affairs. Under 
those forest trees 
strange figures came 


and went. Men from 
Somerset, hearing that 
Alfred had risen again, 
came to prove the ru 
mor. They came, and 


tarried, bearing with 
them news that stirred 
the king and gave him 
heart to hope. 

“There hath been a 
battle in Wessex, your 
Majesty.” It 
young earl who spoke, 


was a 


and he gazed upon Al- 
fred with adoration in 
his boyish eyes. 

“In 
Arthur? ” 

“ Ay; Hubba 
was slain, sire, and ru- 
hath it that the 


banner with the raven 


Wessex, Lord 


and 
mor 


was taken!” 
“Tt can be but an 

idle rumor,” answered 

another. ‘‘ Such news 


would have reached us ere this. Hubba may 
have fallen, but our army in its weakened state 
could not have gained the mastery over the 
main body of the enemy.” 

Alfred groaned. 

“*'T was a brave thing for them to fight,” he 


murmured. ‘These be great news, Lord Ar- 
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thur, if they be true; if my brave people have 
wrenched this victory from the foe, they need 
help sorely. They need their king!” 

“ Ay, your Majesty; but the time is not yet. 
If it be a false report, then would all be lost 
were we to venture forth and thy whereabouts 
be known.” 

Alfred bowed his head meditatively. 

“One must verify or disprove that rumor. 
Some one must go to the enemy’s camp.” 

“*T were folly, my king, and certain death.” 

They were sitting around a blazing fire near 
the shepherd’s hut, and the child Edward was 
with them. 

“Could I go?” he whispered from his place 
near the king’s knee. ‘‘I might go as a little 
beggar lad. I would try for thy sake.” 

A loud laugh greeted the brave offer, but the 
king smiled not. He stroked the sunny head, 
and a new light grew in his eyes. 

“Thou hast solved it,” he murmured. “7 
will go, as a minstrel, and gather what I may.” 

“Thou ?” 

“ay.” 

“Then go I with thee!” 

“And I!” “And I!” “And I!” 

They arose and filled the air with their loyal 
cry. 

The king’s face quivered. 

“Nay,” he said softly, raising his right 
hand to still the tumult. ‘‘ One must go alone. 
This will I do to retrieve the past. And if I 
fall, I but give my life for them who have 
never spared their own; and if I learn that a 
chance remain for England’s glory, then will I 
call upon every true heart to trust the king 
once again, and rise or fall with him!” 
A mighty shout rent the air. 
the king! Long live the 


“Long live 


king!” 

Within a week, a minstrel, gay and full of 
song, stood without the Danish camp and 
laughingly begged permission to enter. 

“Who art thou?” a surly Dane asked. 

“ Naught but a strolling singer fuller of jest 
and song than of food. Long have I fasted, 
and my stomach clamors so for meat that at 
times it drowns my voice.” 

“‘ Enter ; and so long as thou makest us merry 
we will feed thee and welcome. These are 
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grim days, and a laugh is as rare as a jewel, 
Whence comest thou?” 


“T come from the earth’s ends, begin: ing 
at Wessex!” 

“Wessex?” The man glowered. “What do 
they there?” 

“T know not; ’t is long since I have been 


there. I used to sing at court in the days of 
Alfred’s reign. I fled with the others.” _ 

“ What thinkest thou of that Alfred? ” 
man lounged against a tree, and hungered for 
gossip which would break the monotony of the 


rhe 


long day. 
“He was a sorry king and a cowardly 
knave.” 
“Ay; but great Hubba feared him. 
the last he dreaded the king’s reappearance. 
Before he died he warned us that Alfred was 
but gaining force in far parts, and would come 


To 


again.” 

The man had been drinking, and his ram- 
bling words only half convinced Alfred. 

“Where is Alfred?” asked the minstrel. 

“Who knows? We fear him not. Come, 
sing and make merry, and cease thy idle ques- 
tions, or I ’ll silence thy tongue.” 

The fellow had grown suspicious. 

So the minstrel sang, and told his merry 
tales, and joined in the loud laughter—even 
while he learned that Hubba had indeed been 
slain; that the brave men of Wessex, with 
greatly inferior numbers, had driven the enemy 
from their province, and were holding their 
position at frightful odds ; meanwhile the Danes 
were busily plotting a new attack with another 
leader. 

Alfred’s cheeks whitened under his heavy 
beard as he realized the awful danger and 
counted the chances of his being able to rally 
a force to the rescue, and, succeeding in doing 
so, of being strong enough to repel so savage 
and well drilled an army. 

Fearing and sorrowing he sang on. While 
his own heart lay heavy within him, he cheered 
the downcast hearts of the Danes. 

Fain would he have wandered on, but they 
detained him; so jovial a fellow could not be 
spared : and while the plans of the deadly attack 
progressed, Alfred was at all the feasts, and 
sang and joked within the enemy’s camp. 
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\t last the suspense became unbearable, and 
upon a dark and stormy night he determined 
to watch his chance and steal away. 

All was silent in the forest. 

The sentinels, feeling secure in their positions, 
relaxed their rigor. Many slept; the others 
passed idly from post to post, and noticed not 
the figure flying through the darkness. On, 
on it went, stopping not to listen or to rest 
until a goodly mile lay between it and the 
slumbering camp. Then Alfred paused. A 
sound fell on his strained ears. It was the 
sound of steps—swift, stealthy steps. His 
breath came short and hard. Then he waited, 
his hand upon his knife, which was hidden 
under his mantle. Over the forest leaves came 
the crushing feet, and Alfred knew that he was 
pursued. 

In a moment a giant Dane was beside him. 

“Who art thou?” The fierce voice rang 
sternly. ‘‘ No minstrel art thou; thou hast de- 
ceived me. Answer!” 

Alfred stepped back and faced his foe. The 
moon broke through the stormy clouds, and 
showed the two faces blanched and rigid. 

‘I am the king,” he said simply, through 
clenched teeth. “And thou?” 

“ Olaf, the leader.” 

Alfred breathed quicker. ‘“‘ One of us, this 
night, goeth not back to his people. One army 

Olaf, 
prepare!” Alfred’s voice rang clear and sharp, 
and the unflinching tone drove despair to the 
heart of the giant. 

So they fought. Alone, under the storm- 
tossed clouds, aided at times by the glimmer 


must choose a new leader to-morrow. 


of the moon, man to man, with no word, but 
mighty effort, they struggled for life and the 
possession of fair England. Steel upon steel, 
The moments seemed un- 
Then at last came a deep groan, and 
Olaf swayed, and turned a ghastly face toward 
his conqueror. Alfred caught him, and laid 
him gently on the ground. 

One moment more, and the spirit of the 
Dane vanished into the silence of the night. 

Alfred bent and whispered a prayer for the 
soul he had set free, and then hastened on to- 
ward the anxious company at Athelney. They 


clash upon clash! 
ending. 


THE 


END. 
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were waiting and watching, fearing only for his 
safety. 


From that day did Alfred become the Great 
indeed. At the head of his shattered but un- 
conquered army he took his place. He unfurled 
his banner at ‘‘ Egbert’s Stone,” on the verge of 
the forest of Selwood, and there was fought the 
fierce battle which ended in the driving of the 
Danish forces from the field and behind their 
intrenchments. 

There Alfred besieged them for fourteen 
days, after which they surrendered upon any 
terms he might offer. 

If they judged him by their own standards 
their position was most pitiable; but looking 
down upon them they saw a man with a 
strong, tender face—a man who from suffer- 
ing had learned his own insufficiency and help- 
lessness in the time of trouble and defeat. And 
he saw before him a strong but fallen foe, and 
with rare insight he completed his victory over 
them by showing mercy. 

He bestowed vast possessions upon them, 
and set over them Guthrum, a mighty sea-king, 
but a man of keen intelligence. 

“Rule justly with thy people,” Alfred said ; 
“be a good king to thy children.” 

Then followed the long reign of this gentle, 
wise monarch over his own people. Happiness 
came to him again, and love and home. But 
his heart was never turned from the true course. 

Wars were fought and victories won, but 
learning came also, and trades, more peaceful 
than warfare, were taught the children and 
young men. 

Through the years we see him passing, amid 
clouds of suffering and danger, until at last, 
when he himself came to die, he drew his son 
Edward to him and said gently: 

My days are almost 
I pray thee, my 
Com- 


“My strength is gone. 
ended. We must now part. 
dear child, to be a father to thy people. 
fort the poor, protect and shelter the weak, and 
with all thy might right that which is wrong.” 

Winchester took the loved body to be dust with 
its dust; but all time, all countries, took Alfred 
the Great to the universal heart, and enshrined 
him there as the “ Star of English history.” 
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“Tue Widow Anderson died this morning,” 
remarked Mr. Hastings, at the dinner-table. 

“Dear, dear!” said his wife. ‘“‘ Poor wo- 
man! What will become of the children?” 

“T think you had better go over and bring 
them here until the funeral is over,” answered 
her husband. ‘The house is in a dreadful 
state, and there is absolutely nothing to eat in 
the larder. ‘The children must be looked after 
by some one. What ’s ‘everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business’ in cases of this kind”; and 
the good man proceeded to butter his muffin 
with his teaspoon in his abstraction. 

“Very well,” replied motherly Mrs. Hastings, 
as she handed him a knife. 

When she arrived at the abode of poverty 
she found that the undertaker had preceded 
her. The two woe-begone little orphans were 
huddled together in a corner of the kitchen, 
the very picture of forlornness and misery. 

The Widow Anderson had fought bravely to 
keep the wolf from her door, but her weakness 
compelled her to give up the struggle, and now 
he and death had entered together. The 
neighbors were seeing to it that she should be 
decently buried, but no one seemed willing to 
assume the responsibility of the children. Mr. 
Hastings was not rich, and had a large family 
of his own, but he had a kind heart, and felt 
that the orphans must be looked after, so Mrs. 
Hastings carried the little ones home. 

“ Dear knows we have children enough of 
our own!” she said to him that night. “I sup- 
pose they will have to be sent to the orphan 
asylum.” 

“Tt seems a pity,” said Mr. Hastings. 
“They come of respectable people. Anderson 
was a good mechanic, and a_ hard-working, 
steady man. His wife felt it terribly when he 
died. She was a farmer’s daughter, and the 
old people are gone. They had no relations 
that any one knows of. It’s a pity.” 

After the childish grief of the children had 


somewhat subsided, they enjoyed playing in 


1 


the pretty yard, and in watching the antics of the 
poultry and the other animals of the farm. One 


day the Hastings children, who were pretty 
well grown, had gone to the town to witness 
a balloon ascension which was to take place 
there. Bessie and Benny, left to themselves, 
were having a rapturous frolic with a pet 
lamb in the barn-yard, when they espied a 
strange-looking monster in the sky coming 
toward them. The creature turned out to be 
a great big ball covered with a sort of netting, 
to which a wicker basket of large size was at- 
tached beiow. The children were very much 
frightened at first, but when they saw a man 
sitting in the basket their fears flewaway. He 
did not notice them. When the basket touched 
the ground he jumped out, and fastening the 


to the fence with a rope, he went 


” 


“ thing 
into the house. 

“It’s the balloon!’ 
in an ecstatic whisper. 


said Bessie to Benny, 
“T saw a picture of 
one once.”’ 

The balloon bobbed up and down and back 
and forth as if it was alive and wanted to get 
free, but the rope held it fast. After watching 
the balloon’s motions with great interest for a 
while, Benny, who was of an investigating turn, 
said : 

“Come on, Bessie; let ’s get into it. I want 
to see the inside.” 

Bessie, whose yielding nature was always 
getting her into trouble, responded favorably. 

“All right, Bub,” she said. ‘‘Won’t we 
have a splendid ride? I think that it ’s lots 
nicer than a swing.” 

She helped Benny over the fence, then lift- 
ing him into the basket of the balloon, she 
hopped in herself. The balloon rose grandly 
to the occasion, soaring gracefully as high as 
the limits of the rope would allow, then sinking 
gently to the ground, often dashing back and 
forth with vigorous jerks, till the youngsters 
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** BESSIE 


AND BENNY 


All of 


a sudden it gave a terrific tug at the rope, 


fairly shrieked in an ecstasy of delight. 


when, lo and behold! Bessie and Benny sailed 
away toward the sky, on a longer trip than 
they had bargained for when they got into the 
It had worked itself free at last. 

The terrified children looked down upon the 


balloon. 
earth they were fast leaving behind. As they 
sailed over the house, grazing the tops of the 
tall poplar-trees that stood at the front gate, 
they saw the aéronaut and Mr. and Mrs. Has- 


SAILED AWAY 


WAIFS. 


TOWARD THE SKY.” 


tings run out of the house and look up at 
them. Mrs. Hastings happened to be looking 
out of the window, and noticing the moving 
balloon, told the man who had stopped at the 
house that his balloon was adrift. 

“Why,” said the astonished man, “ there are 
two children in the car! 
I left it.” 

“Then it must be those Anderson children,” 


It was empty when 


exclaimed Mrs. Hastings, jumping to the right 


conclusion at once. ‘‘ What in the world pos- 


ul 
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sessed them?” And she flew hither and thither 
in her helpless excitement. 

The little waifs whom nobody wanted were 
being disposed of in a most marvelous and 
miraculous manner. Mr. Hastings and the 
man followed the balloon as far as they could. 
Some of the neighbors, seeing others running, 
joined in the chase ; butit gradually disappeared 
from view. It sailed majestically over the 
town from where it had started with the unfor- 
tunate aéronaut. The crowd there, thinking 
that he was returning, greeted its appearance 
with cheers; but it kept straight on its course, 
passing over their heads in its runaway frolic. 
It went east and west, north and south, as the 
whim, or rather the wind, impelled it. Pretty 
soon it was lost to sight. 

Meanwhile, the little navigators of the air 
clung to each other in their sore plight, fearing 
to move. 

“Will it take us to heaven, do you think, 
Bessie?” queried Benny, anxiously, as they 
shot suddenly upward. 

“T don’t know,” answered the little woman, 
soberly. “I ’most wish it would, now papa 
and mama are there”; and she gazed upward 
with moist eyes as if in search of some prom- 
ised land of the angels. 

They were soon chilled through, and Benny 
began to cry with the cold. His sister, with 
true motherly instinct, forgetting her own dis- 
comfort, cheered him as well as she could. She 
took off her gingham apron, and covering him 
carefully with it, took him in her arms, where, 
cuddled closely, he fell asleep. Bessie then 
began to feel very lonely and frightened. As 
long as she had Benny to think of, she had no 
fear for herself. The awful loneliness of their 
position, so far above the rest of mankind, was 
terrible. And where, oh, where, was the balloon 
carrying them? she wondered. Suddenly these 
words she had learned in Sunday School came 
into her mind : 

“Who maketh the clouds his chariot; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind”; and she 
felt strangely comforted. If God was riding 


on the clouds and walking upon the wind, al- 
though she might not be able to see him, 
surely he would not let anything dreadful 
happen to them; he would see to it that they 
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came to no harm. Throwing off all responsi- 
bility in the matter, she laid her cheek on 


Benny’s curls and went to sleep herself. 


In a country home in one of the Western 
States lived a man and his wife, a lonely 
pair, who were contented with life except that 
they had no children. Mrs. Goodman wished 
that, like her neighbor, she had two lovely 
young daughters, while Mr. Goodman often 
thought how nice it would be if he had a fine 
stripling of a son like his neighbor Brown’s tall 
lad. He was thinking how helpful such a boy 
would be to him, one afternoon as he was tak- 
ing down the bars to let the cattle out of the 
pasture. Suddenly he became conscious of a 
gigantic object hovering above him in the air. 
It remained stationary for a moment, then 
moved slowly toward the house. 

“A balloon!” 
that it was nearing the earth, he started home. 


he cried excitedly ; and seeing 


ward on a run, leaving the cows to follow at 
their leisure. Mrs. Goodman, standing at the 
kitchen door watching for her husband to 
come home to supper, saw it at the same mo 
ment. When it reached the orchard, which 
was in full bloom, it seemed to waver, like an 
enormous, tired bird, uncertain where to alight ; 
then it settled down upon the top of a large 
apple-tree in the center of the orchard. Mrs. 
Goodman, who ran as fast as she could, was 
the first to reach the tree. 

“John! John’/” she cried as her husband 
appeared upon the scene, breathless and pant- 
ing, ‘‘I believe I saw two children in the car, 
and she laughed and cried hysteri- 


” 


up there! 
cally in her excitement. 

Mr. Goodman climbed the tree and fastened 
it securely with the rope that was still hanging 
to it, and then he looked within. Sure enough, 
there were the children, sound asleep still. The 
tears were not yet dry upon their cheeks, and 
Benny was still clasped protectingly in his sis- 
ter’s arms. 

“Well, if this does n’t beat all!” exclaimed 
the astonished man. 

The exclamation aroused Benny, who, seeing 
the drifts of pink and white apple-blossoms that 
met his gaze in all directions, asked drowsily : 

“Do you think it ’s heaven, Bessie? ” 
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Then he glanced doubtfully at Mr. Good- 
man’s attire. He had never heard that any but 
men wore blue jean overalls. 

Mr. Goodman caught him up in his arms and 
gave him a warm hug as he said laughingly : 

“ Not exactly, my little man.” He handed 
down to his wife, whose arms were 
to receive him. 
rubbing her eyes in bewil- 


Benny 
stretched eagerly 

Bessie was now 
derment, wondering how she found herself in 
such a strange but beautiful place. 

‘“Oh, I remember now!” “We 
on the wings of the wind, bal- 
I knew God was going to take care of 
us”; and of relief and 
content as the loving arms infolded her. 


she cried. 
came in the 
loon. 
heaved a 


she sigh 
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The news of their strange arrival soon spread 
through the country, reaching to the home of 
the Hastings, who came post-haste to see about 
their little charges. Mr. and Mrs. 
clung to the little runaways, 


Goodman 
saying that the 
children had been sent expressly to them, and 
were rejoiced to find that there was no one 
who desired to dispute their claim. The wishes 
of the good couple were at last gratified. 
Bessie developed into a sweet and unselfish 
maiden, the pride and delight of her 
mother’s heart; and Mr. Goodman learned to 
lean upon the sturdy lad who grew up to be 
the stay and prop of his declining years. They 
were never tired of telling the story of how 
these waifs were wafted to them in a balloon. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 





By close study of famil- 
iar things, surprising facts 
about them often come to light. Professor 
Dodge, of Wesleyan University, by a number of 
careful experiments, has made a strange discov- 
He declares that to see, the eye must be 
motionless. Now that he has told us, it is easy 
to understand that this must be true. You 
cannot take pictures with a moving camera, 
and the eye is only a perpetual camera with 
self-renewing plates. The eye must stop motion 
while it takes a picture. 

In reading, therefore, the eye does not move 
along the lines regularly. It takes an impres- 
sion, moves to a new position, takes another 
still view, then moves again. Thus the words 
are taken by groups. Perhaps, following Pro- 
fessor Dodge’s lead, some other clever experi- 
menter will now tell us just how wide the lines 
of print should be for the easiest reading. 
Every one knows that very long or very short 
lines are tiring, so there must be a right length. 
When the proper medium is found, the chances 
are that we shall learn that the “ old masters” 
of the printing art had chosen the best width 
for their pages. 

One writer has argued that since we see 
words and letters in whole groups, the new 
method of teaching spelling — by entire words 
at a time—is the natural method. But this 
does not seem to follow, since there are other 
questions to be considered in deciding which is 
the best method for teaching children to spell. 
The old “ spelling-match ” at the end of school 
was not so bad a way! 


THE 'EYE IN 
READING. 


ery. 


Sr. Nicnoras has had 
in stock for some time the 
story that is printed below. The spelling seems 
rather queer, and it has been decided to let our 
readers correct it. For each of the five best 
corrected versions received before October 15, 
each to be the unaided work of a child less than 
fifteen years old, a year’s subscription to the 
magazine will be awarded. Write versions on 
note-paper, on one side only, give name and 


A LITTLE SPELL- 
ING-MATCH. 


address, add the usual certificate of originality, 
as in League competitions, and address them to 
the Books and Reading department, St. NicHo- 
Las Magazine, Union Square, New York City. 
If more than five lists are correct, age, and the 
neatness of the answers will be considered : 


EH KERNEL’S SUN. 


A RITE suite little buoy, the sun of a kernel, with a 
rough around his neck, and a plane read cote reaching to 
his waste, won knight paste up the rowed as fast as a 
dear. 

After a thyme he came too a paws before a house and 
wrung the belle. 

His tow hurt hymn, and he kneaded wrest. 
two tyred too raze his fare butt too pail face, and a mown 
of pane rows two his to lips. 

The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, butt she put it buy and flue wythe awl her mite and 
mane in vein fear her guessed wood knot weight. Butt 
when she saw the we won, tiers pored from her teaming 
ayes at the site, fore her hart was touched. 

“Yew poor deer, what ales yew? Why dew yew lye 
hear? Prey, are ewe dyeing?” 

“Know; knot sew,” was his grown. 
soar, and eye am feint.” 

Sew she boar hymn inn her alms, as she aught, too 
a room where he mite bee quiet, gave hymn a peace of 
gnu wry bred and meet stake in a plaice bye the great, 
held a cent-bottle under his knows, took aweigh his 
choler, rapped hymn up warmly, gave hymn a suite 
drachm from a blew viol, till at last he went fourth threw 
the reign as hail as a young bare. 


He was 


“My foot is 


WHILE you are young 
it is easiest to memorize. 
If you will select some of the best poems in the 
language and learn them thoroughly, you will 
possess yourself of a library of which you can 
never be deprived. Besides, in learning a poem 
by heart you discover its worth and beauty 
anew, and make yourself ¢#ivk it. Some of 
Emerson’s poems are excellent for this purpose. 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” Bryant’s 
“ Thanatopsis,” Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,” 
“ Evangeline,” and “ Count Robert of Sicily,” 
Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake” and “ Marmion,” 
Tennyson’s “ Sleeping Beauty,” Lowell’s “ Vi- 


A LIBRARY UNDER 
YOUR HAT. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


sion of Sir Launfal,” Browning’s “ Pied Piper,” 
Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” Thackeray’s 
“ White Squall,” Holmes’s “ One-Horse Shay ” 
—all are good for this purpose. This library can 
be read to yourself in the dark! We shall be 
glad of other suggestions for a mental library. 
Another item upon this subject will soon follow. 
A RECENT writer says 
that “all slang is meta- 
phor, and all metaphor is poetry.” He gives 
as an example the phrase “ breaking the ice,” 
and points out how much poetical thought is 
involved in the thought or picture underlying 
these words, But is the expression slang? 
Certainly not all metaphor is slang! Nor isall 
slang metaphor. At one time all London users 
of slang were saying, “ What a shocking bad 
hat!” and “ Who ’s your hatter?” Both were 
slang. Is either a metaphor, or is either poetry ? 
THINGS TO KNOW HERE is a list by Mr. 
ABOUT. J. C. Dana published in 
“ Public Libraries” for February, 1901. Though 
many of the items are very familiar to all well- 
taught children, it may contain hints of less- 
known subjects that will send some inquiring 
youngsters to the library for information: 


IS SLANG POETRY? 


city of the Phenicians, and 
how it fought against Rome. 

Cinderella and the 
Magic Slipper, a fairy-tale 
as old as old can be. 

The Colossus of Rhodes, 
the bronze statue over 100 
feet high, once one of the 
Seven Wonders of the 
World. 

Cortez, who conquered 
Mexico with a handful of 


Aladdin and his Won- 
derful Lamp. A _ story 
in the “ Arabian Nighis,” 
which is a collection of 
tales from Persia, India, 
and Arabia, 1000 years old. 

Alexander the Great, who 
conquered all the world 
before he was 33 years old. 

Alfred the Great. How 
he let the cakes burn. A 
king of England 1000 years 


Hannibal, and how he led 
his army across the Alps. 

Hercules and the Ne- 
mean Lion. 

Homer, the blind min- 
strel, who sang of the siege 
of Troy and of the adven- 
tures of Ulysses. 

Joan of Arc, the girl war- 
rior. 

King Arthur and the 
Knights ofthe Round Table. 

Martin Luther, whothrew 
his ink-bottle at the devil. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 
in Lechleven Castle. 

Mohammed, whom mil- 
lions think was a prophet 
of God. 

Notre Dame, the 
old cathedral of Paris. 

Penelope and the cloth 
she wove each day and un- 
wove each night. 

Peter the Great, the em- 
peror who learned a trade. 

The Phenicians, who in- 
vented the alphabet and 
were the first to sail to dis- 
tant lands. 

Pizarro and the roomful 


old, 


of gold. 


THE PANSY CLUB. 
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Editor of Sr. 
successful 
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The Pyramids of Egypt, 
monuments of kings. 

Raleigh and the Orinoco, 
and its gold. 

Richard Lion-Heart and 
his faithful minstrel. 

The River Nile, in whose 
valley history begins. 

Robert the Bruce and the 
spider. 

Robin Hood and _ his 
Merry Men. 

Sinbad _ the 
his strange adventures. 

The Spanish Armada, 
and how it failed to conquer 


Sailor and 


England. 

The Spartan Boy and the 
Wolf. 

The Sphinx and its riddle. 


Thor and his Magic 
Hammer. 
Titania, Queen of the 


Fairies. 

The Tower of London. 

Vesuvius and the Two 
Buried Cities. 

William Tell, the Tyrant, 
and the Apple. 

William the Conqueror 
and the Battle of Hastings. 


Xerxes and Thermopylz. 


A MOTHER writes to the 
NICHOLAS 


reading club —the 


“ Pansy Club,” made up of little girls from six 
D I ~ 


to fifteen years old. 


RULES OF 


Here are the rules: 


PANSY CLUB. 


1. Every member shall pledge himself to read fifteen 
minutes each day from one of the books on the list. 
2. Any member failing to read the allotted time, unless 


ago. 

Athens, the Eye of Greece, 
the chief city, years ago, of 
the wisest people who ever 
lived. 

Babylon the Great, the 
city of 100 gates and of 
hanging gardens. Here 
Nebuchadnezzar ruled. 

Cadmus, who sowed the 
dragon’s teeth which grew 
up men. 

Czsar, and how he be- 
came ruler of Rome, and so 
of all the world. 


Carthage, the famous 


men. 

Diogenesand his Lantern. 

Drake, and the great 
treasure he brought home. 

Edinburgh Castle, fa- 
mous for 1000 years. 

The Fountain of Perpet- 
ual Youth, which so many 
have tried in vain to find. 

Genghis Khan, who con- 
quered all Asia. 

Giant Despair and Doubt- 
ing Castle. 

The Great Charter, by 
which Englishmen began to 
take from kings their power. 


prevented by illness, must pay a fine of a penny a day. 

3: The only €XCUSE acceptable is, when one is too ill lo 
read or be read to. 

4. Every member who has not been fined once from 
November Ist to May Ist shall receive a book as a 
reward. 

5. Sundays are not included in the reading days. 

6. New members may be received until November 
15th, providing they read fifteen minutes extra for each 
day after November Ist. 

7. The annual dues of the Club are twenty-five cents, 
and are payable by November Ist. 

Names and dues should be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. Marcy, Jr., Riverton, New Jersey. 


The list of books referred to is contained in 
the little pamphlet containing the rules. They 
seem to be excellently chosen. 














GATHERING APPLES IN OCTOBER. 


APPLES, grapes, nuts, clear cool air, mellow 
sunshine, beautiful autumnal tints of leaves— 
what more can be asked to make this the ideal 
month for old or young? Prominent among 
these delights, especially to the country young 
folks, are the apples and the gathering of them. 
“The apple is indeed the fruit of youth. The 
farm-boy munches apples all day long.” Bur- 
roughs doubtless lived his boyhood days again 
when he wrote those sentences. 

Years ago, in certain parts of England, the 
farmers and their workmen went to the orchard 
on Christmas Eve and threw cider on one of 
the best bearing trees, drinking the following 
toast three times: 

Here ’” 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow! 

Hats-full! caps-full! 

Bushel, bushel, sacks-full! 

And my pockets full, too! 


s to thee, old apple-tree, 


Hurrah! 
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Then the boys had their ceremony on 
They gathered around 


New Year’s Eve. 
the trees in the orchard and repeated: 
Stand fast, root! bear weil, top! 
Pray God send us a good, howling crop: 
Every twig, apples big ; 


Every bough, apples enow! 


According to the same record, Brand’s “ Pop- 
“They then shout in chorus, 


’ 


ular Antiquities ’ 
one of the boys accompanying them on a cow’s 
horn. During this ceremony they rap the tree 
with their sticks.” 

Country young folks, at least, still continue 
this same appreciation of the orchard and the 
apples, even if they don’t express it in such a 
queer and noisy manner. 


A SHREWD MOTHER PLOVER. 


Down on the beach among the sand-dunes 
at Cape Lookout there is a certain small stretch 
of land where the sun shines warm and the 
wind never strikes except when it whisks in little 
eddies around the dunes and blows the dry sand 
rattling among the broken sea-shells. Here a 
pair of Wilson’s plovers, one summer, had their 
home, and, despite the vigil of many enemies, 
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successfully guarded their nest in the 
sand, until two of the three spotted eggs 
it contained hatched out little down-cov- 
ered balls of peeping bird life. These odd 
baby birds did not remain long in the nest, 
and their slender legs were soon carrying 
them rapidly about after their parents. 
One day some men came to the part of 
the beach where the plover family lived. 
The little ones were much frightened, so 
they sat very close to the sand and the 
men did not see them. Father and Mo- 
ther Plover were quite uneasy, however 
They flew near the men and cried, and 
tried to get the intruders to follow them 
away. The mother bird even pretended 
to be lame. When the men saw this, one 
of them said: ‘‘ Look at that bird; she 
has a nest of young ones near here, or 





she would not act so. I have seen par- 
tridges on the mainland act in the same THE MOTHER PLOVER “FELL ON HER SIDE, AND FLUTTERED AND CRIED 
manner when I was near their young.” AA ee eee aloes mb tt ce ee ——-™- 
Then they began to search among the 
shells. This alarmed the parents so much that if they were very anxious and sad concerning 
they determined to try their last and best trick. her illness. 
The little mother ran up close to the men, fell “Look there,” said the man who had spoken 
on her side, and fluttered and cried as if she before; “that bird really must be hurt. I have 
were dying. The father bird and two other seen many kinds of birds pretend to be injured, 
plovers who had a nest farther up the shore but have never seen two play different parts in 
ran to her and rubbed her with their bills as_ the same trick.” So they started to catch her. 
But Mrs. Plover seemed to get better, 
and ran on for fifteen or twenty yards, 
my > and then appeared to fall ill again. The 
other plovers gathered about as before, 
and put their bills under her as if to raise 
and help the sick one. The men went 
hurrying on; but the lady bird again re- 
covered enough to run for a little dis- 
tance. The young plovers saw the group 
pass off among the dunes, the four birds 
in front and the men following after. 
Twenty minutes later the shrewd old 
birds were back with their children, and 
the men, entirely outwitted, were far 
down the beach toward their boat. 
Pretence of injury or lameness is a 
common habit with many species of 
birds to attract a supposed enemy from 
the vicinity of their nests. 


TWO THIRDS OF THE EGGS IN THE NEST ‘‘ HATCHED OUT LITTLE —_ a : . 
DOWN-COVERED BALLS OF PEEPING BIRD LIFE.” IT. GILBERT PEARSON. 
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HOW DO INSECTS HEAR? 


We had been picnicking near the beach that 
afternoon in early autumn. ‘The last dish and 
napkin had been packed in the baskets, and 





THE ‘**‘ SWORD-BEARING’’ MEADOW-GRKASSHOPPER. 


we were admiring the changing colors of the 
fading light on the clouds above the western 
hills, following the last glimmer of the setting 
sun. It was the beautiful twilight of a still 
perfect evening. 

“What ’s that?” excitedly exclaimed Mar- 
garet. We all shared in her surprise, for a 
loud insect chorus had suddenly followed two 
or three shrill sounds that Teddie afterward 


described as “tuning the instruments.” He 
also rather jokingly expressed belief that an 
especially loud call was a signal for the entire 
orchestra to join in. 

“Hear them! Hear them! What are 
and Harry 
had already found an empty olive-bottle ind 


’ 


they? I’m going to catch some’ 


started for one of the many clumps of bayberry- 
bushes from which most of the sounds can 
“They are the sword-bearing meadow-grass- 


hoppers, so called from the sword shape of the 
egg-depositor,” I replied. ‘‘ You hearthem, 
any one not totally deaf can hear them,—but 
how do the insects and others hear their own 
music and other sounds?” I inquired. 

“Why, with their ears, of course. What are 


they for if not to hear with? But” (not so 
positively after a moment’s pause) “I don’t 
see any,” said Harry, who was examining the 
one he was just putting into the bottle. “| 
see that sword-shaped thing, and I see the big 
eyes that you told us were many eyes in one. 
The eyes are so big that it seems as if the head 
were all eyes—no room for ears.” And then 
(after a more careful examination of the grass- 
hopper that he had caught) he added, “ Come 
to think of it, I never saw ears on any insect. 
How do insects hear? 

“ Think about it a moment. 
house-fly, the grasshopper, the katydid, the bee- 
tles, butterflies, and moths. Where are their 


” 


You know the 


ears?” 

“They must be very, very small, and | 
have never seen them because I never have 
examined insects with a powerful microscope,” 
he suggested. By this time even the older 
members of the party were eager to solve the 
problem. All were, like very many Sr. Nicu- 
oLas young folks, on 
the important entrance 
to the road to know- 
ledge, ‘‘ Because we 
want to know.” 

Then I explained 
that the ears of insects 
must be either of un- 
usual form or location, 
or both; otherwise we 
should be familiar with AvprTorY ORGAN ON FORE 

LEG OF THIS MEADOW- 
them, for in the higher 





GRASSHOPPER. 
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THE LARGE COMMON GRASSHOPPER 


(Has an “‘ear” on each side of the body.) 


animals’ ears are fully as conspicuous as the 
eyes. Surely we all have seen the large, glossy, 
compound eyes of insects. How those of the 
dragon-fly stare at us from the near-by top of 
a weed on which the insect has alighted by the 
pond-side! We can see the eyes even a long 
way off. 

The hearing organs of insects are indeed 
small, and in queer places. So difficult is it 
to find them that some entomologists formerly 
declared that insects have no ears, and there- 
fore cannot hear. Such statements did not 
seem reasonable, in view of the fact that nearly 
all insects are noisy or musical. By very care- 
ful searching and experimenting, ears have 
been found. 

On our meadow-grasshoppers we found 
them on the fore leg, as shown in the illustra- 





AN “EAR” ON THE SIDE OF THE BODY OF THE 
GRASSHOPPER. (ENLARGED VIEW.) 


tion. This is the position of the ear-like organs 
on katydids, some members of the green-grass- 
hopper family, and the crickets. In some 
grasshoppers, like the large one with which we 
are familiar, as shown in the illustration, there 
is an ear on each side of the body, just above 
the large leg. 

In some ants a famous naturalist found 
hearing and smelling organs in the antenne. 
The tiny hairs on the antenne of midges and 
gnats vibrate in receiving the sounds simi- 
lar to the music of a tuning-fork or the 
strings of a piano or violin, in making music. 
These vibrations are evidently conveyed by 
nerves to the brain, and thus the delicate 
branches of the antennz serve as ears. In 
some insects there have been found in the 
wings very small organs that are supposed to 
be for hearing. 

Thus it is seen that the hearing organs (ears, 
we may call them) are very queerly formed 

and placed, and 
so difficult to find 


and to understand 





that even the wis- 





est entomologists, 
like St. NIicHOLAS 
young folks, have 
much of interest 
yet to learn about 
: e insects’ queer hab- 
THE AUDITORY HAIRS ON THE 

ANTENN#Z OF MALE MOSQUITO. 


its and structure. 

Nore.— The illustrations herewith were drawn from 
photographs and sketches of the sea-shore scene, and 
from the specimens collected after the picnic. 


BIRD-NESTING IN THE AUTUMN. 


My correspondent thinks the birds possess some of 
the frailties of human beings; among other things, 
fickle-mindedness. ‘‘ I believe they build nests just for 
the fun of it, to pass away the time, to have something 
to chatter about and dispute over.”” I myself have seen 
a robin play at nest-building late in October, and have 
seen two young bluebirds ensconce themselves in an 
old thrush’s nest in the fall and appear to amuse them- 
selves like children, while the wind made the branch 


sway to and fro. 
JoHN BuRROUGHSs in “‘ Riverby.” 


Our young folks will please look care- 
fully for such autumn bird-nesting, and when 
found “write to Sr. NicHoLas about it.” 
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MYSTERIOUS “WOOL” ON THE ALDERS. 


THE young folks and I had been nutting in 
the forest the afternoon of October 25, last 
year. In returning we crossed a pasture, and 
came out to the road 
through some alder- 
bushes not far from 
the brook. 

One of the boys, a 
few rods in advance 
of the rest of the party, 
called out, ‘Come 
here, quick, and see 
the wool on the bushes. 
How did it get there?” 
After all had looked 
and wondered what it 
was, I touched a clus- 
ter, and immediately 
it began to separate, 
causing the almost 
universal exclamation, 
“They are alive!” I 
then explained that 
they were the woolly 
aphids, quite different from the ordinary green 
forms with which young folks are familiar; 
for aphids are found on nearly all kinds of 
vegetation and are commonly spoken of as 
plant-lice. I hung a 
black coat on the 
bushes near two clus- 
ters, for a_ back- 
ground, and _ then, 
with a small camera, 
took the photographs 
that are reproduced 
on this page. 

Late in the autumn 
woolly aphids migrate 
down the alders. On 
the larger roots or 
among the leaves 
they spend the win- 
ter. Probably they 
perish in large num- 
bers. Such as survive 
cold weather crawl up 
the alder stems in the 








WOOLLY APHIDS ON ALDER- 
BRANCHES, 
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spring, find a satisfactory position, insert their 
beaks through the bark, and, thus feeding on 
the sap, grow, and evidently are perfectly 
contented with life. They are not difficult 
to find. Look for them this October on the 
alder-bushes, and see what queer little fuzzy 
animals they are. 


REMARKABLE HABIT OF AN INTERESTING SNAKE 
New York, N. \ 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I was very much please: to 
see the article on snakes in your May number. It re- 
minded me of a story my friend R. L, Ditmar, curator 
of reptiles in the Bronx Park Zoo, told us when he came 
home from the South last spring. It appears that he 
had captured a very fine specimen of the hognose-snake, 
which has a habit of ‘‘ playing possum” 
proached. With this snake he came up to a crowd of 
negroes, and hoping to have some fun, he told the colored 


when 


men that he had the power to kill the snake by sim ly 
laying him on the ground and looking at him, and then 
to bring him back to life again by the same process. He 
accordingly laid the snake on the ground, telling the 
negroes to keep very 
quiet during the op- 
eration. The snake 
immediately 
over on its back and 


turned 


lay as if dead. But 
after a few moments, 
every one keeping 
very quiet, the snake 
turned over again and 
started to crawl away. 
And to this day, if he 
had not explained the 
joke, the colored people of that district would doubtless 
wonderful snake- 





THE HOGNOSE-SNAKE. 


“ 


have been telling one another of the 
charmer” whom they had seen kill a snake and then 
bring it to life again! This is a very good illustration 
of the habit of this, as I think, most interesting of our 
Yours truly, 


H. E. 


smaller snakes. 
ANGELL. 


Mr. Ditmar states that the above letter is 
correct in every particular, and that such char- 
acteristics for a reptile are unique. 


BUTTERFLIES THAT MIGRATE IN FLOCKS. 


BELVIDERE, ILL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In September, last year, I 
saw a number of butterflies, perhaps as many as a hun- 
dred, all together on a tree. When driven from one 
tree they would alight on another, but they did not in 
any case, I think, alight on the ground, and not usually 
They were of the common orange-red va- 
Can you tell 


on bushes. 
riety, the name of which I do not know. 
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FIG. 1. 
(Migrates in large flocks. 


me what was the cause of so many of them being to- 
gether? 
Very truly yours, 

Damon E. CUMMINGS (age 16). 


before. 


The excellent drawing and description 
show that this is our most abundant, wide- 
spread, and famous butterfly, and hence ap- 
propriately called the Monarch (Anosia plex- 
ippus), about which very much has been writ- 
ten, even a volume by Dr. Scudder. 

In the summer it is found over almost the 
entire continent, and hence some particulars 
regarding this butterfly will be of general in- 
terest to our young folks. Its powers of flight 
exceed that of any other butterfly, and every 
autumn, when abundant, they collect in vast 





FIG. 3. A BASILARCHIA BUTTERFLY. 

(Shows the usual black-and-white pattern of the genus, to w hich 

the deep orange-red of the Viceroy of this family, in its imitation of 
the Monarch, is a very striking exception.) 


I have never observed or heard of such a case 
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THE FAMOUS MONARCH OR MILKWEED BUTTERFLY. 
Is distasteful to birds.) 
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uw 


flocks of hundreds, even 
thousands—so many that 
they 
the color of trees on which 
they alight for the night, 


sometimes change 


as they migrate southward 
like our migrating birds. 
Last year they were very 
abundant even in the most 
thickly populated portions 
of our large cities. They 
have been seen in large 
numbers flying at sea five 
hundred miles from land, 
and are to be found on 
many islands. 

The Monarch is 
tasteful to birds, and this 


dis- 


protection is the cause of an 
interesting example of mimicry —unconscious, 
of course—by another butterfly, the Viceroy. 
This is of the same color and has nearly the 


A 






THE VICEROY BUTTERFLY 


FIG. 2 


(Is not distasteful to birds, but is protected by its close resemblance 
to the orange-red Monarc 3elongs to the Basilarchia genus, 
nearly all members of which are black and white.) 


same markings. So closely does the Viceroy 
resemble the Monarch that you would think 
The Vice- 
roy, however, belongs toa very different family 
(the Basilarchia), of which the 
is black Fig. 3 shows the usual 
color-pattern of the members of this family. 
The Viceroy is not distasteful to birds, but it 


they belonged to the same family. 
usual color 
and white. 


resembles the distasteful Monarch so closely 
that the birds are deceived, and thus it is not 
molested. This is the most striking case of 
butterfly mimicry known in North America. 
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SWIMS AND FLIES, BUT CANNOT WALK. 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My papa caught a strange 


bird the other evening. It was fluttering along the 





THE LONG-NECKED GREBE. 
(Like all other members of the grebe family, it is a good swimmer.) 


street, using both feet and wings. It was not wounded, 
but was not able to walk, because its feet are fitted for 
swimming. It has four toes on each foot, but one is 
very small, the other three long and flat to help it in 
swimming. Its legs seemed to be joined to the body 
very far back. The bird has no tail. The wings are 
not very large, and it cannot fly from the ground, 
though I am told it can fly from the water. I know 
that it is a good diver, for when it was put into a 
large kettle of water it dived to the bottom. Its wings 
and body are dark bluish gray above and whitish below. 
Its neck is brownish red up to near the head. The 
throat and sides of the head are a beautiful grayish 
white. Its head is greenish black, and it pricks up its 
feathers when it is angry. It has a long sharp bill, and 
when you pick it up it pecks at your hand. Its voice is 
loud and sad. 
He put it into the pond and it swam away. 
EpDNA LENNox. 
(Age 10.) 


My papa says it is a red-necked grebe. 


The grebes are expert divers and swimmers, 
but are very awkward on land (where they 





THE “HORNED” GREBE. 
(Its awkward walking, the apparent absence of a tail, and the tufts 
of feathers on its head give it a very ludicrous appearance.) 
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seldom venture), owing to the backward posi. 
tion of the legs. There are many varicties 
distributed all over the world. 
describe is the largest of the common kinds. 
The horned grebe is very ludicrous, owing to 


The one you 


the peculiar tufts or crests on its head, and the 
apparent absence of a tail. Many grebes can 
swim under water for a long distance with only 
the nostrils exposed, making it very difficult to 
locate them on the lake; hence the common 


name, “‘water-witches.” The nest is a curious 


floating mass of water weeds, sticks, and mud. 


HORNED TOAD. 
BouLDER, C 
DEAR Str. NICHOLAS: 
hear of a horned toad that I saw last year while I was 


Your readers may like to 


at school in Los Angeles, California. It was in the 





A VERY INTERESTING LITTLE ANIMAL, ALTHOUGH 
NOT OF ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


spring vacation, and I was at a ranch making a visit. 
The next day after my arrival the girl whom I was visit- 
ing and I put on large sombreros, after we ate our break- 
fast, and then went outdoors and into the orange orchard 
and ate three or four oranges. Then it occurred to us 
that we might be able to catch a horned toad and tame 
him for a pet. Well, we started out. We cut across a 
field, and right across the road we saw a horned toad 
which was very prettily marked. As I had this large 
sombrero on, I thought I would fill it with dirt, and 
then we could both run him into the hat and so get him 
home, We got the hat full of dirt, and then proceeded 
to get him in. My friend would run on one side to 
head him off, and I would get on the other. Then we 
each got one stick, and rolled him over and over until 
we got him in the hat. Then my friend gave me her 
hat to put over the top of mine to keep him from run- 
ning. We then got him home all right. 
Yours respectfully, 
Oa S. CALLAHAN. 


Horned toads are perfectly harmless, become 
tame as soon as handled, and hence are often 
kept as pets for their oddity. They feed on 
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flies and other insects, but can fast for a long 
time, hence are often sent by mail alive to va- 
rious parts of the United States. They are 
interesting little animals, although clumsy in 
motion, and cannot jump, as you might expect 
from their common but misleading name. 
They are not really toads or frogs, but lizards 
—quite another class of animals. 


ANTS UNDER STONES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

DraR ST. NicHoLas: I would like to tell you of 
som¢ thing I noticed the other day. We had gone on a 
bicycle ride to Valley Forge, and I and another boy 
were turning up some stones while trying to find worms 
to go fishing with. In the earth under one of the 
stones we found quite a number of little white things, 
about one sixteenth of an inch long and about half as 
thick. They were surrounded by a number of ants, 
who, upon our pulling up the stone, at once set about 
taking in their nippers these white things we thought 
ants’ eggs, and carrying them through little holes into 





A SEARCH FOR FISHWORMS. 


Vou. XXVIII.—143. 
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THE ANTS AND THEIR COCOONS 


the ground. Ona part of the stone we had just lifted 
one of these eggs had stuck. An ant had started to 
carry it down the stone, when another ant seized the 
egg and tried carrying it up the rock. This led to 
a fierce struggle between the two ants, 
both trying to gain possession of the egg. 
They kept up the struggle until they tore 


the egg to pieces. Can you tell me what 


Ks 
object there was in fighting, and whether 
the particles were eggs? 
Your admiring reader, 

EpwWIn BARTLETT. 


(Age 12.) 


I sent a copy of this letter to Miss 
Margaret W. Morley, who has care- 
fully studied the habits of ants, bees, 
and wasps, and written several books 
about them. She very kindly sends 
our young folks the following state- 


ment: 


It is undoubtedly a cocoon the ants were 
struggling over. As to why they tore it in 
two, I can only suggest that each was eager 
to carry it to a safe place and neither was 
willing to give up to the other. One sees 
similar exhibitions much higher in the scale 
of life than ants! The more I watch living 
things the more convinced I become that 
the ‘‘ infallible instinct” of the lower life 
is no more infallible than is the so-called 
reasoning faculty among ourselves. We 
all—from ants to people—are individuals, 
some wiser, some stupider. 

The usual life-order of ants is, very small 
eggs, white legless larve, pupx in co- 
coons, then full-grown ants. 
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LIVE TO LEARN AND 


LEARN TO LIVE. 


“A STUDY FROM NATURE.” 


SEPTEMBER, the ember of summer, has fled; 

Bent over a school-book is each busy head. 

All home from the mountains and sea-shore and glen, 
Now sober October is with us again. 


Part of the sweetness of vacation is the home-coming. 
The old things we left behind have a new value. The 
big chair that has been empty for weeks offers more 
welcome comfort, the glow of the evening lamp sheds 
friendlier cheer. All about the house there is a charm 
that we had not noticed when we went away, something 
we had lost sight of in the daily round, that we discover 
now with eyes refreshed by absence, and we rejoice in 
what seems a new-found contentment. Truly it may be 
in the home-coming that we learn the real value of our 
vacation. 

It is two years ago now since we began to talk about 
our League, and two years ago next month since we 
began in earnest to organize it. The place we have 
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BY GERTRUDE WEINACHT, 
(CASH PRIZE.) 


““SUMMER SPORT.” 
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BY MARGERY BRADSHAW, 


AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
made for ourselves since then is now recognized as one 
of the most important in the art and literary world. It 
could not be otherwise. The readers of St. NicHoLas 
include the most intelligent young peoplé¢ who read the 
English language, and the development of their talents 
through the League means the development of those 
whose work will stand foremost in the years to come. 
Only last week the most distinguished art instructor in 
this country, if not in the world, wrote to the League 
offering a free art education to one of our prize-winners. 
The eyes of the great masters are upon us. We must 
do our best. 

There are those who would like to know what are the 
different grades of League advancement and honors, 
They rank as follows : 

First step, the roll of honor, which shows that the 
work sent is creditable (often worthy of publication) and 
that it contains promise of still better things. Second 
step, acceptance for publication ; and this means a great 
deal, for out of the vast number of contributions received 
only a few, a very few, are selected for use. Third step, 
the silver badge, awarded for high merit, considering 
the age of the sender. Fourth step, the gold badge, 
awarded for the best work received for any given month, 
and only outranked by the cash prize, which may be 
awarded to a member who has already received a gold 
badge. The cash prize is really in the nature of a 
graduation honor, and means that the one receiving it 
has done work worthy of regular acceptance and pay- 
ment, and that the young author or artist has received 
the highest encouragement that it is possible for the 
League to give. It is the work only that counts in mak- 
ing this award, and in this number of St. NICHOLAS two 
cash prizes are awarded to two little girls whose work 
would docredit to the professional writer and photogra- 
pher anywhere inthe world. With years and higher edu- 
cation they will doubtless achieve still greater successes ; 
but whatever may be their triumphs in the years to come, 
they need never regard with anything but pride the work 
that resulted in their League triumphs of the long ago. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 22. 


In making the silver-badge awards, contributors’ ages 
are taken into consideration. 

VERSE. Cash prize, by Gwendolen 
(age 11), Rockland, Me. 

Gold badge, Marguerite M. Hillery (age 14), 105 
W. 77th St., New York City. 

Silver badges, Geddes Smith (age 11), 18 N. Essex 
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Ave., Orange, N. J., and James Monaghan, Jr. (age 
10), Swarthmore, Pa. 

ROSE. Gold badges, Margaret Elise Sayward (age 
15), 69 Monadnock St., Dorchester, Mass., and Philip 
S. Beebe (age 13), 1154 Long St., Columbus, O. 

Silver badges, Helen L. Collins (age 17), 320 Classon 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frances Spaulding (age 11), 
20 Orient Ave., Melrose, Mass. 

DrawinG. Gold badges, Ruth G. Sterne (age 13), 
1516 1st St., San Diego, Cal., and Margery Bradshaw 
(age 3). (Address mislaid; please send. ) 

Silver badges, W. Ely Hill (age 14), 40 Grand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Alice Paine (age 12), West New- 
ton, Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Cash prize, Gertrude Weinacht 
(age 9), 540 Morris Ave., Elizabeth, N. i 

Gold badge, Helen Kent Emery (age 13), Las Lomas 
Ranche, Buena Park, Cal. 

Silver badges, Charlotte Bosler (age 11), 330 W. 2d 
St., Dayton, O., and Helen 
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A morning-glory blue and white 
From out the wee bud burst. 


Unconscious of her loveliness, 
The little flower grew ; 

The world for just one day to bless 
Was all she came to do. 


She gave her honey to the bees 
And to the butterflies ; 

She gave her fragrance to the breeze, 
Her beauty to our eyes. 


She closed her petals up at night 
And slept, no more to wake. 

May we not make some darkness bright 
For Morning-glory’s sake? 


LEATHERLIPS. 








Frith (age 13), 35 W. 37th [fF APRS 
St., New York City. 

WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRA- 
pHy. First prize, ‘‘ Wild 
Boar,” Charley Strozzi (age 
17), Villino Strozzi, Via Val- 
fonda, Pratello No. 1, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Second prize, ‘* Young 
Crows,”” Richard S. New- 
bold (age 16), 201 E. Jacoby 
St., Norristown, Pa. 

Third prize, ‘‘ Sparrow- 
hawk,”’ Ronald Dalton (age 
9), Box 1506, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Puzz_es. Gold badge, 
Basil Aubrey Bailey (age 14), 
4 W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 

Silver badge, Dorothy Cal- 
man (age 13), 127 W. 81st 
St., New York City. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
badge, Louise M. Haynes 
(age 16), 74 Beacon St., Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. 

Silver badges, Charles 
Almy (age 13), 147 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, Mass., and 
Nettie Lawrence (age 16), 719 
Delaware St., Scranton, Pa. 

Prize awards are usually sent within fifteen days 
after their announcement. 


AGE 13 


THE LIFE OF LITTLE MORNING-GLORY. 
BY GWENDOLEN GRAY PERRY (AGE 11). 
(Cash Prize.) 
A SEED was planted one bright day 
In hopes that it would grow 


To be a flower fair and gay 
And in the breezes blow. 


And by and by two small leaves green 
Pushed upward to the sun, 

And then a tiny bud was seen— 
A little single one. 


But with a little warm sun’s light, 
And rain to quench its thirst, 


— 
cies meal 





“SUMMER SPORT.” BY HELEN KENT EMERY, 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


BY PHILIP S. BEEBE (AGE 13). 
Illustrated by the Author. 
(Gold Badge. ) 

WHEN we were out camp- 
ing last summer on the Scioto 
River, near Dublin, my father 
and I walked up the river 
road to take some views. 
About a mile from the camp 
we saw a monument about 
fifty feet from the road and 
surrounded by a stone fence. 
As we came closer we could 
read this inscription : 


LEATHERLIPS 


A Curler oF THE WYANDOTTE 
Trise oF INDIANS, WAS 
ASSASSINATED ON THIS SPpoT 
UNE 1, 1810 


ERECTED BY THE WYANDOTTE CLUB 
OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, IN 1889 


We learned his story from 
an old lady who was living 
near by and who was born 
about fifteen years after his 
death. Leatherlips, chief of 
the Wyandottes, was one of 
the most honest and upright 
men among the Indians. He 
was friendly to the whites and would not approve of 
the plans to massacre them. When Tecumseh, a chief 
who had a great deal of influence among the Indians, 
heard of this, he was very angry, but did not interfere 
then. Afterward, when the time for the massacre of the 
whites came, Leatherlips advised them not to do it, 
saying it would be their ruin. As they would not listen 
he sent a runner to warn the whites. In some way the 
Indians learned of this, and Tecumseh ordere* his death. 
He chose a chief and five men to kill him. Leatherlips 
was camping by himself at the time, and about one 
o’clock on June 1, 1810, they came to his camp and 
told him he must die at four o’clock. He pleaded 
with them, saying, ‘‘I am an oldman; let me go. I will 
go beyond the Great River [the Mississippi] ; I will 
never return.’’ But they would not yield. Just then 
some white men came up, and one offered to exchange his 
horse for him. The Indians refused, and Leatherlips 
now started for the grave, singing the death-song of his 
family. When he reached the grave he knelt down, 





ST. 





holding his head in his 
hands. 

One of the Indians 
then stepped out and 
struck him twice with 
his tomahawk, killing 
him instantly. 

In 1889 the Wyan- 
dotte Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, erected a 
granite monument to 
his memory. It seems 
to me that this is a 
good example of self- 
sacrifice. 





LEATHERLIPS, 


GRAVE OF 


CREATION SELF-SACRIFICE. 
ELISE SAYWARD (AGE IS). 
( Gold Badge. ) 

THE valley still slumbered silently in that darkness 
that comes before dawn ; but the mountain-peaks were 
already bathed in rosy light, and even the windows 
of the magician’s cottage had caught and imprisoned 
a few stray beams, so that they seemed of solid gold. 

Suddenly a sweet voice began singing, ‘‘ ‘ The hea- 
vens declare the glory’—father, where are you?” 
and the magician’s little daughter danced out on the 
door-step, shading her eyes to get a glimpse of her 
parent. She soon discovered and ran up to him on 
the top of the peak. There, gazing at the beauty of 
the sun and the clouds, she sang in her fresh young 
voice, ‘‘‘ And the firmament showeth his handiwork.’ ” 

This magician was not an evil-minded one—far 
from it; indeed, he was called the Giver of Virtues ; 
and he well deserved the name, for all the virtues man. 
kind ever possessed were created by this man. There 
was another wizard who lived in the valley, a wicked 
man who was named the Giver of Sins; 4e never got 
up to see the sunrise or gloried in the sunsets. 

But let us go back to the mountain. The old man 
and his daughter are no longer there, but following the 
sound of a ringing laugh, we find them walking in the 


THE OF 


BY MARGARET 





**SUMMER SPORT.” 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. ct, 


forest. As they go along thinking up new virtues, they 
brush against a partridge’s nest, scaring the mot er, 
who leaves her young shivering with fear, and runs 
away. ‘‘ Oh, father,” cries the girl, ‘‘ that bird is sadly 
in need of a virtue. Do make her love her little ones. 
so that she would rather be hurt herself than to have 


eT) 


them come to any harm! 





BY HELEN FRITH, AGE 13 (SILVER BADGE.) 

**°T is a good idea, child, and we will call it sacrifice.” 

** Nay, father; would not se//sacrifice be better?’ 

** You are right,”’ cries the old man ; ‘‘ and would it not 
be a good virtue to give humankind?” 

** Verily, father, it would make them better than they 
have been.” 

And so self-sacrifice was created among animals and 
men, and we all know it makes us much better to deny 
ourselves for the sake of others. 


LIFE. 


BY MARGUERITE M. HILLERY (AGE 14). 


(Gold Badge.) 


LIKE a river it flows through the whole 
wide earth by mountain and valley 
and plain ; 

And many have tasted the sweets of life 
and many have known its pain, 
And many have stranded upon the rocks 
and many have sunk from sight, 

But many have taken the way that leads 
to a land of love and light. 

So the seething torrent of life sweeps on 
with its swiftly moving tide, 

And the gor x1 and the bad, like the chaff 
and wheat, are moving side by side. 

It stretches away o’er an endless plain 
from the frozen north to south, 

And no one can tell where it first began, 
and no one can find its mouth: 

For no one turns back on the river of 
life, and forward we all must go 

Till the Harbor of Peace is reached at 








“SUMMER SPORT.” BY CHARLOTTE BOSLER, AGE II. 


(SILVER 


BADGE.) last when the river has ceased to flow. 
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A GREAT 

BY FRANCES SPAULDING 
(Silver Badge.) 
GRETCHEN sat idly dreaming on 
he back door-step. Inside the house 
er mother was crooning a cradle- 


SACRIFICE. 


(AGE IIT). 
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song as she rocked little Hans to 
sleep. Poor mother! how tired she 
was! Outside, the fertile fields, the 


great windmills, and the shimmering 
canal, bounded by dikes, made the 
scene very peaceful and picturesque ; 
for this is the town of Delft, in Hol- 
land, and Gretchen is a little Dutch 
girl. 

A moment later the mother felt a 
touch on her arm. ‘‘ Mother dear, 
let me take the baby now. You are 
tired.” 

Gretchen sat down in the low chair 
by the window with Hans in her lap, 
while her mother took her sewing. 

“Do you see the red gables yon- 
der, daughter? ”’ asked the mother. 


*“*YOUNG CROWS.” 
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BOLD, AGE 16 


ANIMAL 





BY RICHARD S, NEW- 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD- 
PHOTOGRAPHY.”’) 








‘“ WILD BOAR.” BY CHARLEY 
“* WILD-ANIMAL 


STROZZI, 


“Yes, for I have often wondered who lived there. 


Will you tell me about it?” 


“‘ Philip, King of Spain, once claimed this country as 
That palace was the home of 
William the Silent, who delivered the Dutch from their 
Born and bred in courts, he gave himself and 


part of his kingdom. 


enemy. 


AGE 


17. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.” ) 


all his property for the benefit of the people. 


“* As a reward for his services Holland and Zeeland 


proclaimed him their stadholder. 


“* But he was not safe in his new kingdom, for Philip 
of Spain must have bribed assassins to kill this noble 
His life was laid on the altar of his country. 
Tuesday, June 10, 1584, he was murdered by Balthazar 


man. 


Gerard, in the vestibule of his palace. 


“So died one of the noblest men history has ever 
known, and if all men took him as an example they 


would do well.”’ 


(FIRST 


On 


THE 


PRIZE, 


BLUEBIRD 
BY HELEN L. COLLINS (AGE 17). 


Ir was early spring, and mating-time. 
orchard the feathered songsters were flitting 
about among the branches, which were just bud 
ding into tender green. 

Hither and thither the birds flew, now dart- 
ing out into the open or flying to a distant field, 
but almost always returning with some prize in 
the shape of straws or feathers. 

Why such commotion up in Bird Land? 
it is a happy season when the bluebirds and rob- 
ins and many others build homes for a future 
generation. 

*Way up in a notch of an old apple-tree, where 
two parting branches made a sheltered nook, a 
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Gretchen thought a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘ Mother, he was a hero. 
I cannot give my life to my country, 
but I can make the world better by 
being self-sacrificing in little things. 
Can’t I?” 

“* Yes, Gretchen, and so can every 
one.” : 


LIFE ON MARS. 
BY GEDDES SMITH (AGE 11). 
(Silver Badge.) 


I WONDER what they do on Mars— 
If the boys throw snowballs at the 


stars, 
Or doughnuts eat from big brown 
jars. 


Perhaps green cheese, cut from the 
moon, 

Puts every boyish heart in tune, 

And disappears most strangely soon. 

Perhaps with Canis Major play 

The boys ; and in the Milky Way 

Frolic and romp the livelong day. 


I wonder if they go to school, 
And study definitions, rules, 
History, and use of tools. 


But would n’t it be very queer 
If some boy, on that distant sphere, 
Should wonder what we ’re doing here ? 


AND THE ROBIN. 


(Silver Badge.) 
In the 


Ah, 


couple of robins were hovering. They were new 
to the art of home-making, being a giddy young 


experience. So 


tered. 


ing the prettiest 


soft feathers 
throughout. 


imaginable ; a flimsy ap- 
pearing affair, to be sure, 
but warm and cozy. 
Only one more thing 
was needed to complete 
this airy home, just a few 
to line it 
Both of the 


pair and this their first 





Robin was properly flus- 
Mr. Robin took 
things more calmly, as 
most male creatures like 
to pretend they do. To- 
gether they were build- 


Mrs. [| 
| 


nest 





** SPARROW-HAWK.” 


BY RONALD 
DALTON, AGE 9. (THIRD PRIZE, 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY.” ) 








‘* SUMMER SPORT.” BY ROBERT T. HAYNE, JR., AGE 12 


robins had scoured the country round, but other not less 
enterprising yet luckier birds seemed to have gleaned 
the hen-yards for a radius of miles. 

At last Mrs. Robin started out for one last trial. Her 
perseverance was rewarded, for she spied some light, 
downy stuff which the wind had wafted into some 
bushes. 

Aha! here was the very thing; and the tired robin 
fluttereddown. Butalas! at the same time another bird 
came swooping down and pounced upon the wad of cot- 
ton. Then there was a miniature tug of war. Mrs. 
Robin felt that she deserved the prize, Mrs. Bluebird 
was just as confident that the rights were hers; but 
neither bird wished to appear selfish. 

Each noted how tired the other looked after a hard 
day’s work, yet neither felt like relenting. At last Mrs. 
Robin let go her hold and in the very plainest bird talk 
said she sympathized with Mrs. Bluebird. 

‘‘Fly away home, dear friend; I gladly give up all 
claim to the beautiful stuff” ; and away flew the cheerful 
bird before the other could expostulate. 

Of course Mrs. Robin did not tell her husband of this 














“(SUMMER SPORT.” BY JEANNETTE McCLINTOCK, AGE 15 
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‘SUMMER SPORT."” BY MARGARET WILLIAMSON, AGE 14 


little affair. He would probably have said, ‘‘ Just like 
a woman,” and be cross just like a man. 

Not many minutes had passed by when the robins 
were disturbed from their blissful survey of the new 
home. A big bluebird flew down through the branches 
and deposited a tiny bundle of cotton inthe nest. Then 
away she flew again, without one explanation. But 
Mrs. Robin understood; Mr. Robin, though not under- 
standing, was greatly rejoiced, and probably thought it 
was Providence. 

No doubt Mrs. Robin still remembers and is thank- 
ful for that double self-denial. 


THE LIFE OF AUTUMN. 
BY MARIA LETITIA STOCKETT (AGE 16). 
(Winner of former prizes.) 
Down the green forest path there comes a maid 
With sun-kissed cheeks, and dark and floating hair. 
Upon her brow no crown of precious gold, 
Inwrought with gems of value rich and rare, 





BY LOIS PARTRIDGE LEHMAN, AGE 1f4. 
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twenty seconds, then he started after the 
dog. The catcher called to him again. 

The words choked in Fred’s throat, 
but he said, ‘‘I can’t come now.” 

Then on he went after the little dog, 
up one street and down another, till they 
came to an old dilapidated barn. On the 
dog went until she came to a pile of rub- 
bish; then, drawing it open, she showed 
three small puppies, two of them badly 
cut and bruised, as if by wagon wheels ; 
the third lay dead and motionless, with a 
gash in his throat, made by a horse’s hoof. 
sf The boy took up the two living puppies, 
**aA STUDY FROM NATURE. BY MARY L. BRIGHAM, AGE I5. and the mother followed after him. 

He went to the next street, and got on 
board a street-car. He put the three dogs on the seat 
beside him. They went whizzing by his house. 

The boys were playing ball, with another boy pitching 
in Fred’s place; but he did not care now. On he went, 





But clusters of wild grapes and autumn leaves, 
In colors yellow, crimson, russet, brown ; 
See how the forest yields its very best 
To make fair Autumn’s crown. 


Her scepter is a stately goldenrod, 
With which she touches every leaf and tree, 
And straightway they are changed to royal gold 
And purple, proof of her own sovereignty. 
The asters by the brookside shyly bend 

Before her, as she treads the shadowy ways ; 
The forest is all wrapt in mystery, 

A soft and purple haze, 





As night comes on, and daylight fades and dies, 
The red sun slowly sinks away to rest ; 
The whippoorwill begins his mournful lay; 
And each small bird has sought his downy nest : 
Then o’er the hilltops like a golden lamp, 
Hung in the evening sky so blue and clear, 
Shines the great yellow harvest moon, 
Telling that rest is near. 


FRED’S SACRIFICE. 


BY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE 8). 








ONE afternoon Fred was getting ready to play 
baseball with the boys outside. 

He went to the closet to get his bat, when he 
noticed a small dog at his door, whining pitifully. At : 
the same time, the catcher, Tom Robbins, called to him: until he came to a home for cats and dogs; then he got 
‘Come on, Fred, come on; we are all ready to play.” ut. Going up to the door, he rapped, and presented 

But the dog had started down the steps, looking after the animals. : : : 

Fred to see if he would follow. Fred stood for about Every day her good friend Fred comes to see *‘ Nelly ie 
the little dog he had followed that August day. 








‘*A STUDY FROM NATURE.” BY EDWARD C. DAY, AGE 16 








‘SUMMER SPORT.” BY JUDITH WILKES, AGE 12 “SUMMER SPORT.” BY W. H. PATTERSON, AGE 16. 
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LIFE ON THE TRAIL. 

BY JAMES MONAGHAN, JR. (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

OVER the hills with my kodak I roam, 
Studying each little animal’s home ; 
Over the hills with the quail and the crow, 
Over the hills with the timid doe, 
Over the hills with the young ground-hog, 
Over the hills to his nest in the log, 
Over the hills alone I stray, 
Over the hills and far away. 





‘* BEAUTY.” 
(A True Story.) 
BY CATHERINE E. CAMPBELL (AGE 3)- 
My mother came from Texas, and was a pure-blooded 
Angora goat, Like many an aristocratic mother, she left 
the care of her chil- 
dren to others, so I 
was left to shift for 
myself. 
When I was about 
three months old the 
farmer found me starv- 








** MOONLIGHT 


ANIMAL 


To begin with the chickens— 


STUDY 
BY THEODORA KIMBALL, AGE 14. 


LIFE 


BY ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW (AGE I1). 





FROM 


THE 


All told twenty-five ; 


ing; he brought me to 
town and gave me toa 
family that loved to take 
care of poor little goats 
like me. I had a friend 
whose mother was as 
naughty as mine, and 
we grew up as pets of 
these kind people, who 


NATURE.” 


FARM. 


** BEAUTY.” 





One chicken has died, 


and 


Next come the horses, 


All of our horses 


Next come the cattle— 


Nine are little babies 


But the rest are alive. 


We have twenty-four hens, 
But not all of them lay; 


came every 


day 


taught us to eat chop. The lady would put some in one 
of her pockets, and turn her head away ; then we would 





One time we gathered 
Eighteen eggs in one day. 


One black and three bay ; 


Are good in their way. 


Many cows, but no steers ; 
We have one poor cow 
That ’s deprived of her ears. 


They were frozen (how dread 
ful!), 

And she ’s 
horns ; 

But I don’t think they hurt 
now, 

For she never mourns. 


lost both her 


And last come the piggies— 
Twelve in all, I think; 
Who have n’t learned to 
drink. 








LAS, whether a subscriber or 
not, is entitled to League 
membership and badge, free. 





NOTICE. 
Any reader of St. NicHo- 








** CENTURY-PLANT IN BLOOM.” 


BY PLEASAUNCE BAKER, 


FROM 
AGE 





NATURE. 
14. 





come up and put our little noses 
into her pocket and get it. We 
soon became acquainted with all 
the family, and one of the girls 
taught me to shake hands. 

My dress grew so long and 
silky that the farmer brought 
strangers to see me, and I grew 
quite popular. 

In the fall I was to go to the 
fair, accompanied by my friend 
‘* Belle,” and oh, what a washing 
and combing we did get! 

At last we were ready, when a 
wagon came and took us away 
with other goats. We rode for 
miles, and finally came to the fair 
grounds, where I was put in a 
queer kind of stall, and I shook 
hands with a little boy a great 
many times to amuse people. 

The worst trip I had was com- 
ing heme, for the driver was care- 
less, and knocked us about as if 
we had no feeling. 

One, the tenderest and young 
est of us all, had her pretty little 
horn broken, and it was a week 
before it was well. 

When they sheared me my coat 
of hair was thirteen inches long, 
and shone in the sun like fine silk. 
My blue ribbons were put away 
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in a book that belonged to the farmer’s wife, and now I 
am out in the pasture like any other goat, although I 
was the finest at the fair, and still wear a silver tag in 


my ear. 
MY PLEASURE IN LIFE. 
BY MARY PRATT (AGE 9). 


EARLY in the morning, 
When the birds begin to 
sing, 

o out beneath my apple- 
tree, 

And sit in my favorite swing. 


— 


or 
> 


And I ’m always happy 
In heart and in thought, 
Whether the weather 
Is pleasant or not. 


Sometimes my sister pushes 
me, 
And then I go so high 
It seems as if I ’m sure to go 
Right up into the sky. 


But then I hear the breakfast- 

Bell, and so I leave my 
swing 

Under the dear old apple-tree 


Where birds so sweetly 
sing. ‘*4 STUDY FROM NATURE.” 
AGE 13. 
THE SECRET OF THE RED ROSE. 


BY ELSIE ROSALINE MASSON (AGE 10). 


ELFINDOM was situated in the garden of a beautiful 
old castle; its inhabitants were in great excitement, for 
Princess Claribel had declared that she would only marry 
the bravest man in the kingdom, and he was to show his 
bravery by accomplishing three tasks, however difficult. 
Prince Knightly was sad that evening, for long had he 
loved the princess. He came in a crowd of suitors to 
compete, and was received with something more than 
courteousness—for deep down in her heart she loved 
him, 

‘* See, now,”’ she cried, leading him into the garden, 
‘‘ go—fight and kill yon spider; ’t is dangerous work.” 
He drew his sword, determining to win, and after a long 
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struggle he did so. Claribel’s behavior grew cold, for, 
though he had her heart, she did not wish to wed pov- 
erty. 

The second task was to bury himself in the pine 
needles, which were sharp as 
swords to Knightly—an elf; 
but he laid himself down, and 
neither groaned nor cried till 
he was bade get up. 

The Princess feared now 
that he would accomplish the 
tasks and that she would be- 
come the bride of a penniless 


prince. 
“‘And now,” she said, 
‘‘climb up into that white 


rose yonder; there are many 
dangers: thou mightst be 
pricked by the thorns, or thou 
mightst fall to the ground. If 
thou valuest thy life, attempt 
it not.” 

‘*I value thee more,” re- 
plied the prince, and ascended 
the rose-tree. Up, up, up he 
climbed, while the princess 
waited below. He reached his 
destination, but did not de- 
scend. 

** Come down,”’ cried Clari- 
bel. ‘‘ Thou hast succeeded, 
and I shall be thy bride.” 

‘I shall never touch the 
earth again. I am wounded 
and I shall die,’ he answered. 

**Come down, come down. I will cure thy wounds. 
Come down to me, thy bride.” 

** Thy manner has broken my heart, princess ; I have 
given my life for thee.” 

** Come down,” she wept. “I love thee well. Come 
down, come down, come down!” 

But there was no reply, and the petals of the rose 
became blood-red as they bent over the body of the 
prince. And this is the secret that lies hidden in the 
heart of the red, red rose. 


BY RUTH G 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


STERNE, 





To double the League membership we repeat the 
September suggestion that each member send on a 
postal card a list of at least five names of young 
people who will enjoy the St. NicHoLas League. 











LIFE IN CAMP. 
BY CARYL GREENE 
(AGE 12). 


H1GH up on a hilltop 
Not far away 

Some people went camping 
One midsummer day. 





Hk 


But there was no spring 
Except down the hill, 

And there was no store 
Except at the mill. 


But, after all, 
They fared very well, 
And took turns to get water, 


12. (SILVER BADGE.) As I have heard tell. 
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LIFE. 
BY HELEN KING STOCKTON (AGE 14). 


A PASSING joy on a changing way, 

A strife—for nothing—from day to day, 

A pain we suffer to learn its might, 

A love that guides through the dark and light, 

A nameless longing at twilight’s glow, 

A friendship, made on the path we go, 

A rare, sweet peace in the midst of strife— 
All these make life. 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 
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Oh, take me to thy palace, made of shining gold, 
Lighted up by fireflies when their wings unfold ; 
Teach me how to spin some thread, fine as spiders’ silk; 
Tell me why the dandelion has such bitter milk; 
Show me good in every heart, make my wishes pur 
So at last, when I depart, of joy I ’ll be sure. 


LIFE. 
BY ALMA JEAN WING (AGE I7). 
(Winner of former prizes.) 


*T Is but a pantomime of movi: g 





SPRING LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM CAREY HOOD 
(AGE 14). 
SPARKLING dew upon the grass, 
Birds with light wings upward 
pass, 
Fleecy clouds are soaring high, 
Cooling breezes gently sigh, 
Rugged mountain, stately pine: 
All unite in choir divine. 
This the anthem that they swell : 
** God gives life: and all is well!” 


Graceful ferns in hidden nooks, 

Silvery tinkle of the brooks, 

Rushing streams and tranquil 
lake 

Where the deer their thirst do 
slake: 

All conspire God’s praise to 
sing, 

Through the fresh, sweet air of 
spring. 

This the anthem that they swell : 








scenes : 

A swift, glad journey up a sum- 
mer hill, — 

A lingering and wandering at will, 

A tottering down the shadowed 
wintry side — 

And this is life; so strange in a 
’t would seem 

A breath, a struggle, and a long, 
long dream! , 


1] 
9 : 


THE FORESTS’ PLEA 
FOR LIFE. | 
BY HELEN BARTLETT MAXC\ 
(AGE 17). 
( Winner of former prizes.) ( 
ONCE were we proud and mighty ‘ 
rulers of all the earth; 
None to rival our grandeur till 
the tyrant man had birth. | 
Puny he seemed, a stripling; w« 
towered on high in scorn. 
Now we have felt his power: 
thinned are our ranks forlorn. 
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** God gives life: and all is well!” 
AGE 14. 

THE 

BY LORENA FREEMAN (AGE 14). 


DAFFODIL’S LIFE-WORK. 


DaFFopIL! O Daffodil! shining pure and bright, 

Tell me now thy story, reveal it in thy light. 

Show me in thy petals the fairies lurking there, 
Weaving tiniest sunbeams in their golden hair ; 

Take me to dear flower-land, to thy flower queen, 
Where such pretty birds sing and fairy-rings are seen ; 





“A STUDY FROM NATURE.” 





*“*A STUDY FROM NATURE.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


The fair young birch-trees shud- 


BY W. ELY HILI, . 
der and fall like the trem- 








bling fern ; 
The great pines moan at the slaughter, but, helpless, 
yield in their turn ; ; 
The princely, flaunting maple is felled by a flashing ( 
stroke; 
The vanquished elm-tree totters, and our noble king, 
the oak. 
We who did rule are conquered; hark to the humble 
prayer ? 
Of the few who are left from millions ; , 
hear us and speak us fair. 
Man, we have owned thy greatness; a 
boon to thy subjects give! | 
In pity stay this slaughter ; we only ask ; 
to live. 
t 
TO MEMBERS. . 
It is our aim to make the Sr. 
NIcHOLAS League so strong and t 
useful that it shall never be discon- 
tinued. Now, while we are young 
and fresh, is the time to doit. Send 
on a card the names of five talented 
boys and girls who would be good ] 
members, and we will send sample 
copies of the magazine and full in- : 
structions. Of course, only names ] 
of those not already readers of Sr. 
NICHOLAS are desired. 
BY ROBERT GASTRELL BARTON, AGE 14. 
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A VISIT TO THE 
IMPERIAL MUSEUM 
OF JAPAN. 

BY FRANCES A. HAWORTH 
(AGE 12). 


Last Tuesday, my mother, 
brothers, sisters, and I went 
to visit the Imperial Museum 
in Uyeno Park, Tokio. To 
get there, we rode on horse- 
cars to the park, then we 
walkedthrough some beautiful 
big trees to the building. 

We left the stuffed-animal 
department for a room in 
which were kept the ancient 
relics of Japan. I walked on 
ahead of the others, until I 
came to a glass case which 
contained some curious brick 
images, or dolls, showing 
signs of great age, for they 
were crumbling to pieces. A 
policeman soon relieved my 
curiosity byinforming me that, 
in ancient times, when a 
daimio, or ruler of a province, 
died, his family, and all re- 
lated, were buried alive with 
him. But when a rew Em- 
peror came to the throne, he 














bade the people make these 
brick dolls, and bury them 
instead. 

In this room I saw many swords and broken pieces of 
armor, green and rusty with age. It was marvelous to 
me that they could be preserved. 

Some other things that interested me greatly were the 
little crosses and blocks of wood that were used two 
hundred and seventy-seven years ago in the persecution 
of the Christians. The crosses had little figures of 
Christ on them, and the blocks, portraits of the Virgin. 
These were thrown into the street, into the midst of a 
great number of people supposed to be Christians. 
They were then told to step upon the crosses and blocks ; 
if they refused to, they were killed on the spot by the 
sword, or wrapped in straw sacks and thrust into piles 
of burning fuel and burned to death, or thrown into the 
open graves soon going to be filled up. But a great 
many were led to the edge of the steep Pappenberg, in 
Nagasaki Harbor, and plunged down into the waters 
beneath. Many a soul has taken its flight in these 
w ays. 

We then went upstairs and saw the large carriage that 
the ancient emperors used to ride in. The shafts alone 
were long, and wide enough for an elephant. 

We also saw two carriages, half the size of the first, 
that the sons of the emperors rode in. 


“THE NEW BABY.” BY 


ROSE C. GOODES, AGE 15. 


* SILVERTIP.” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
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** SILVERTIP.” 
BY MELVILLE S. BROWN 
(AGE 12). 

DURING our summer vaca- 
tion at Lake Ripley,.Wiscon- 
sin, we go for milk to a farm 
near by. The farmer’s wife, 
Mrs. Black, has several cats. 
One night, when we went for 
milk, we found that one of the 
cats had caught a young cot- 
tontail rabbit. We succeeded 
in getting it away from her, 
and we took him home. 

We made him a bed lined 
with lots of cotton. We 
named him “‘ Silvertip.” He 
was very tame and would eat 
milk from a teaspoon. 

When he was hopping 
around, I drew his picture. 
He posed _ perfectly and 
seemed to know enough to 
stand still. 

One rather cool night, in 
spite of the best of care, he 
crawled out of his box, and 
was so chilled that in the 
morning he was found dead. 

He lies buried under a tree 
in back of the cottage, and 
his grave is decorated with 
ferns and wild flowers. He 
was mourned much by our 
family and friends. 
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BY THE AUTHOR, 


A ist of those whose work, though not used, has been found worthy of honorable mention and encouragement. 


VERSE. 

Edwina Lydia Pope 
Sidonia Deutsch 
G. M. Dexter 
Alberta Cowgill 
Reginald Cain- Bartels 
Dorothy Russell Lewis 
Cecily Isabel Sheppard 

ennie George 

laude E. Peters 


Dorothea Posegate 
Gertrude Monaghan 
Gladys Knight 
Mattie Camp 

Edith Newb 
Marcia L. Webber 
Lucille Rosenberg 
Theodora Simmons 
Florence Schuette 
Julia Mumford 


May Woods 





Frieda Muriel Harrison 
Marguerite Reed 
Eleanor Louise Halpin 
Edith Hoskinson 
Helen Topping 


Fannie Antoinette Pratt 
Olga Schuette 

Edith Louise Brundage 
Mabel Barnaby Clark 


Lucile A. Topping 
Eleanor Clifton 


Elsie N. Gutman 


PROSE. 
Elford Edd 





Laura Alleine Langford 


Agnes Churchill Lacy 


Emmeline Rethew 
Eleanor Alberta Alexander Priscilla A. Clarke 


Bessie S. Dean 
Gordon H. Graves 
Elizabeth Camp 
Mary Caldwell 

Sallie McC. Underhill 
Louise R. Bruce 
Elsie Reed Hayes 
Doris Francklyn 
Florence A. Curtis 
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Alice Anita Stearns 
Hazel Hyman 

Lucy W. McCurdy 
Helen D. Fish 

Margery Darrach 

Marion Lincoln 


Pauhne Baker 
Martha Cameron 
Frances C. Reed 
Harriet T. Comstock 
Marjorie Howson 
Grace Chamberlain 


Harry Hirsch Ruth Hazen Heath 
Dorothea’ S. Paul Ethel Fuller 

Helen Earle Hazel E. Wilcox 

Ivy Varian Walshe Charles Goldsmith 

Ruth F. Elliot Mary Goode Woodridge 


Ethel Whiting 
Esther McFarland 
Alpine Bodine Parker 
Marjorie Sheridan 
Mary Shier 
Grace Fontaine Anderson 
ulia Coolidge 
eulah H. Ridgeway 
Ada Hilton Green 
Frances Clements 
Edna B. Tuthill | 
Dorothy E. Robinson 


Alice Allcutt 

Francis M. Posegate 
Ruth K. Heyn 

Sophie P. Woodman 
Holeta E. Giddings 

Mary Selina Tebault 
David MacGregor Cheney 
Zenobia Camprubi Aymar 
Suehalata Majundar 
Eleanor C. Diehl 

Adele J. Connelly 

Isabelle Tilford 


Pearl Stackhouse Marjorie Ames 

Alma C. Schuller Madeleine F. McDowell 
Leila M. Messenger Beth Howard 

Emma Bugbee Elizabeth Chapin 
Eleanor Marvin Elizabeth Taylor 


Marjorie Grant 


" Rena Kellner 
George Parks Hitchcock 


Pheebe R. Ferris 


Bessie Alter Gertrude Kaufmann 
Edna Frances Seligman Dorothy Miner 
ee Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 
Ellen Skinner DRAWINGS. 


Frederick D. Seward 


Rachel Rhoades Gustave Michelson 
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Violet Packenham 
Helen K. Pearson 
Norman Shepard 
Yvonne Jequier 
Rosabel Horton 
Ruth B. Hand 
S. es 1 oe 
O. W. 
Helen E. iche 
I. A. Nees 
Dorothy Glover 
Burnham North Dell 
James Noah Slee 
William Stanley Dell 
Mildred Easty 
ee — 
arry Barnes 
Viola Gaines 
Earl D. Van Deman 
Eleanor S. Upton 
elen Duncan 
Pauline Croll 
Nathalie L. Bailey 
Helen Stevens 
Will C. Packard 
Edgar Pearce 
Katherine E. Foote 
—_ Brown , 
orrow Wayne Palmer 
Alice May Gray 
J. Christina White- 
house 
J. McKell 
Edith Blain 
Esther Brainerd 
Edith A. Roberts 
Mary Woodman 
Carol Bradley 
Sara Lawrence Saiegs 
Melton R. 





AT THE EDCE OF THE Woops. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JOHN R. BOYD, AGE 17 


Harold T. Whitney 


Ethel V. Wagner 


Miriam Dudley 
Allison More 
Dorothy F 
Fanny C. Sener 
Bayse N. Westcott 
Louise Starng 
Frank Meyer 
ean G. Gardner 
‘lizabeth A. Gest 
Margaret J. Russell 
Elise Donaldson 
Anna Zucker 
Margery Bradshaw 
Grace B. Coolidge 
C. C. Alexander 
Mary Hazeltine Fewsmith 
m EB. Andrews 
osephine Knowles 
therine M. Keeler 
Edith Mearkle 
Elizabeth Bacon Hutchings 
Philip P. Cole 
Anna H. Strang 
Thomas Porter Miller 
Rachel A. Russell 
Marion H. Tuthill 
Everett Barker 
Winifred B. Warren 
Arthur T. White 
Robert Park Donogh 














Laura Astor Chanler 
Lena E. Bushnell 
Menton M. Warren 
Wendell R. Morgan 
Clara Castle 
Elsie McClintock 
Ruth C. Dutcher 
Floyd Godfre 
Denison H. Clift 
Edward MacDougall 
Harold V. Smith 
Pheebe E. Titus 
Richard H. Eurich 
Dorothy Quincy Wright 
Sarah Davis 
Fred Stegman 
Marion McGinley 
Margaret Doane Gardner 
Mary Lang Dyckman 
Isabel Crosby 
Clarke Barne 
Phillips Ward Page 
Phoebe H. Post 
Agnes T. Packard 
Ninn Pery S. Morris 

in 


Stanley “Webster 
Rachel A. Dowd 
Ellen Dunwood 
Elizabeth B. Milliken 


Ellen P. Kellner Mary Helen Stevens Richard G. Halter 
Frances Granger Tom Stanley ohn F. Casseil 
Laura G. Wales B. A. Young alph D. Flint 
Lulu Shepard Allene Gates 
Louie Morgan PHOTOGRAPHS. Esther P. Denny 


Barbara Hinkley 

ames Gamble Reighard 

*. R. Porter 
Elizabeth M. Hussey 
Ruth L. Clay 
Margaret B. Maccullar 
4 Maynard Barney 

aul Thebaud, Jr. 
Mabel W. Whiteley 
oo Dike 

orothy Brooks 
Louise G. Miner 

PUZZLES. 

F. W. Saltmarsh 
Louise E. Davidson 
Fred H. Lahee 
Norman S. Sherwood 
Holman I. Pearl 
Edna Schell 
Lydia E. Bucknell 
Sidney F. Kimball 
Edwin P. Lehman 
Margaret Hamilton 
William G. Rice, Jr. 
Daisy Deutsch 
Eleanor Hollis Murdock 
Charles H. Welsby 
Edmund S. Jamieson 
Harriet Marston 


Elva Woodson Grace L. Clou 
Irvin E. Haines Helen M. Boynton Frank L. Surls 
Ethel Osgood Gertrude C. Lovell Grace L. Craven 
‘*A BIT FROM OUR LIBRARY.” Harold R. Maule John L. Langhorne N. Stockett, Jr 
BY IDA COGGSWELL BAILEY, AGE 16. 
think I had won it, and I am still afraid you overrated the worth ot 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


THERE are a great many letters we would like to print if they 
were not so long. The League limit to letters is two hundred 
words, and nearly every one writes at least twice that much. They 
are interesting nearly always, but no one except the editor gets the 
benefit of them, because we have so little room. 

It is those who really do good work who are the most modest, and 
a prize nearly always surprises them. 

Anna Taylor, a gold-badge winner, says: 
on om thought my verses good enough.” 

da B. Morris, another fortunate one: 


**T am so surprised 


**I was astonished to 


my simple little poem.’ 

Claire van Daell: ‘I never thought I could win a prize, but I 
have found out that when one truly tries, and does one’s best, he is 
always rewarded.” 

Helen Bartlett Maxcy: “I was so glad and surprised when I saw 
my name in the League department.” 

It is very gratifying to the editor to know that these worthy ones 
did their best for the sake of the work itself and the joy of trying, 
rather than with any expectation of honors or acknowledgment 

Herma C. Levy writes a nice letter about a circus ae and her 
friends gave. We have not room for the letter, but the show-bill 
seems worth reproducing. 
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~ «A Great Circus will be given at 
Levy’s Tent. 
Admission, 1 Cent. 
Will Accept More. 
Begins at 7:45 P.M. 


Honor Gallsworthy of Harrowgate, England, wants to know it 
she may draw her pictures first with a pencil, and then go over them 
with a pen afterward. 

Yes, certainly. In fact, almost all illustrators work in this way. 
The pencil sketch is easily changed, and should be as nearly correct 
as possible before the work is ‘‘ inked in,” as the artists say. 

Edith Louise Brundage writes about Block Island, and its steep, 
rocky shores. . 

Harriet B. Bronner tells of a baby bird that tumbled into her lap, 
and how she cares for it. 

Eleanor Hollis Murdock writes cunesiody about her natural 
playhouse, which we all would like to visit, but her letter is too long 
for this narrow space; while Dorothy Martin of Kamo, New Zealand, 
tells us ever so many interesting things about that fariand, only, dear 
me! her letter has about seven hundred words, and so, of course, the 
editor must have it all to himself. 

Other entertaining and appreciative letters have heen received 
from Katherine Andrews, Molly Pearson, Belle Chalmers, Frieda 
Muriel Harrison, Rosalind Mason, Romaine Hoit, Helen K. Stock- 
ton, Austin Boyd, Charles S. Arenott, Vivian B. Duane, Elford 
Eddy, Edmond W. Palmer, and Sara L. Kellogg. 


CHAPTERS. 


Now that school has fairly started, chapters should be formed. 
League work and school work go hand in hand, and in many of the 
schools teachers have assisted in forming and conducting chapters. 

Of course work is not the only object of chapter organization. 
Fun and recreation, both indoors and out, are quite as important, per- 
haps even more so, than actual study. Every chapter should suit 
itself in these matters —the main thing being to organize for har- 
mony and good-fellowship, so as to be successful in whatever is un- 
dertaken, whether it be work or play. 
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Two hundred 


Chapter 222 is far and away the banner oy 
is foe, and on 


new members at a meeting is not unusual for t 
July 1 the total membership was eight hundred and thirty. War- 
ren C. Eccles, President and Secretary, 441 Chestnut Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is the address of this chapter, and it would like to corre- 
spond with other clubs. Perhaps they will be able to learn how to 
grow if they will write to 222. 

arian Avery, secretary of 232, wishes to know if photographs 
pan developed by another. This is explained in the Instruction 

et. 


237 has added three new members. 

263 would like to correspond with other chapters. Address Eva 

ilson, Honesdale, Pa. 263 believes St. NicHoLas to be the best 
magazine alive, and is going to give a “‘ catacomb party” to prove 
it to their friends. 

274, the “ Loyal Legion,” has reorganized, and calls for five new 
badges. 

Bessie Ballard is now secretary of 312. 
the League ‘‘just splendid.” 

276, of St. Louis, has two new members. 

iz Long Beach, Cal., celebrated, on the day after the Fourth of 
July, with patriotic exercises. 

The members of 325 join in sending wishes for long life to the 
League, and great success. This fall they will be active again and 
take up new work. 

336, Ridley Park, Pa., is now called the “ Daisy Chain,” and 
will study nature as much as possible, besides making contributions 
to the League. 


This chapter considers 


A FEW NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 350. Mary Price, President; Bessie Marshall, Secretary; 
five members. Address, care of Joseph D. Marshall, Bustleton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 351. Caroll Winton, Secretary; seven members. Address, 


P. O. Box 111, Ithaca, N. Y 

No. 352. ‘‘ The Determined Ones.”” Winifred Castell, President ; 
Denison Clift, Secretary; five members. Address, Palo Alto, 
Cal. ‘‘ We wish to express our enthusiasm in the League and its 
work, and our gratitude for its successful existence.” 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 25. 


TuHE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH PRIZE, To any League member who 
has won a gold badge for any of the above-named achieve- 
ments, and shall] again win first place, a cash prize of five 
Jollars will be awarded, instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 25 will close October 15 (for for- 
eign members October 20). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions published in St. N1cu- 
OLAS for January. 

VERSE. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Sub- 
ject, ‘*Good-by, Old Year!” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four 

hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, 
with not more than two drawings by the author, Sub- 
ject to contain the words ‘‘dream” and ‘*Christmas.” 
' PHoToGcRAPH. Any size or subject, mounted or un- 
mounted, but no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
‘«« Autumn Sports.” 

DRAWING. India ink, very 


age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in tts natural home. First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 
ADVERTISING COMPETITION No. o. 

A REPORT of this competition with a list of prize- 

winners will be found on advertising page 9. 
RULES FOR ALL COMPETITIONS. 

EVERY contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. These things 
must not be on a separate sheet, but on the contribu- 
tion itself—if a manuscript, 
on the upper margin; if a 





black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), Subject, ‘* Holly 
and Mistletoe.” May be land- 
scape or interior, with or with- 
out figures. 

Puzz_e. Any sort, the 
answer to contain some word 
or words relating to the holi- 
day season. 


PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, 


neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in 
this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 





BIRD 


4a 








picture, on the margin or 
back. Write or draw on one 
side of the paper only . Acon- 
tributor may send but one 
contribution a month — not 
one of each kind, but one 
only. Members are not 
obliged to contribute every 
month. 

Address all communica- 
tions: 


THE St. NicHoLas LEAGUE, 
Union Square, 





WILD-ANIMAL 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


OR 
To 


encour- BY MARJORY 








ANNE HARRISON 


New York City. 


AGE 13. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 





HERE are the solutions to Miss Wells’s bright cha- 
rades which are published on page 1100 of this number : 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES. 

1. Sinking. 16. Sundry. 

2. Cathay. 17. Codfish. 

3. Belfry. 18. Series. 

4. Welfare. 19. Annex. 

5. Nomad. 20. Pastime. 

6. Aching. 21. Forethought. 
7. Worsted. 22. Frontispiece. 
8. Pennant. 23. Pipestem. 

g. Handled. 24. Poetry. 

10. Elbow. 25. Dustpan. 


26. Hairbreadth. 
27. Direct. 


11. Earnest. 
12. Tendril. 


13. Dido. 28. Donkey. 
14. Syntax. 29. Saltcellar. 
15. Shoehorn. 30. Sediment. 


MALDEN, MAss. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I thought that some of the 
girls and boys who read a good many books might like 
to do as I do so as to remember my books and the 
authors. 

I took a blank-book with a page and then half a page 
and so on throughout the book. 

On the first page I put my favorite author, who is 
Laura Richards. I put down all of her books which 
I have read, and then I cut out of an old ‘‘ Household” 
a picture of her and pasted it on, and then from different 
publishers’ catalogues I cut out criticisms of her books 
and pasted them in. I have read thirteen of her books. 

Next comes Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. On the next 
page (which I call my page of men) are Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Edward Everett 
Hale. I have nice pictures of each of the above. On 
the next page is Mrs. Wesselhoeft and A. G. Plympton. 
Then comes Kate Douglas Wiggin. I have two very 
nice pictures of her. On the next page is a picture of 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and an article that she wrote 
telling how for her first story she got five dollars and 
she spent it all for maple sugar. I have many more to 
tell about, but I won’t stop to tell them now. 

While I was away on my summer vacation I stayed 
within three miles of William Cullen Bryant’s home, and 
one day we drove up there. We saw his library, and in 
the bookcases I noticed several bound volumes of the 
Str. NICHOLAS. 


Yours sincerely, FLORENCE A. TIRRELL. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My sister Ruth has a horse 
named ‘‘ Sue.”” She is very cunning, and I am going to 
tell you some of the things she did. One summer we 
went to a small country place. The barn we kept her 
in had only one decent stall in it. It was a box-stall, 
and the railing round it was quite low. There was a 
hook on the outside of the stall. One day Ruth and 


Dorothy Hopson were going into the barn, when they 
heard a noise. They looked toward Sue’s stall just in 
time to see her put her head over the railing and lift the 
hook. They stepped back so she would n’t see them, 
and watched her through a crack in the side of the barn. 
After making sure no one was watching her, she kicked 
open the door, then, going to the oat-bin, she pushed the 
cover off and began to eat. Ruth and Dorothy jumped 
out then, and she turned around and rushed back to her 
stall. She did a great many other cunning things, but 
that was the cunningest. 


Your loving reader, ANNE R. WALDo. 


NYMPHENBURG, MUNICH, BAVARIA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am receiving your delightful 
and interesting magazine for the third year, and I have 
spent many a pleasant hour in reading its contents. I 
don’t quite agree with you in saying that it is for ‘‘ young 
folks ” only, as I think that some of the stories are quite 
capable to interest ‘‘ big folks’ as well. I am fourteen 
years old, and I am an American by birth. I am at 
present spending my holidays at Nymphenburg, near 
Munich. I go to school at Beaumont College in Old 
Windsor, England, near the town of Windsor with its 
famous castle, the residence of Queen Victoria. I came 
over to Europe in 1897, and since then I have visited 
London, Paris, Naples, Munich, Frankfort, Kéln, Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Rome, and some 
other towns. At Rome I saw the Pope, the Quirinal, 
Colosseum, Vatican, Pantheon, the Capitol, and every 
other thing of importance. I also saw the German army 
manceuvers at Homburg, where the German Emperor led 
a brilliant cavalry charge in person. There is one more 
thing I have to tell you. I am sure that in every country 
the people who have taken your magazine could not help 
finding it very interesting and welcome. I remain your 
ever-interested and longing-ever-for-the-next-number 
reader, DE CorRDOVA DE GARMENDIA. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: We thought we would write 
and let you know that our homes are brightened by the 
St. NICHOLAS. 

We live in Oakland County, which we consider the 
fifth healthiest county in the United States, for it contains 
over three hundred lakes. 

We have a cottage on Watkins, one of these lakes. It 
is painted red, white, and blue. The roof is blue with 
white stars on it, the sides are striped red and white, 
and the trimmings are blue with white stars. 

We are now sitting on the “ Ladies’ Library ” front 
steps, writing on the back of a St. NICHOLAS. 

We have a pet cat called “ Buckskin’; he has a white 
breast. He used to be very playful, but as he has grown 
older, his dignity has not allowed it. 
Ray Davis. 
TALBOT SMITH. 


If we ’ve made any blunder, 
Don’t think it a wonder ; 

For we ’ve not been to school 
Since we got your last number. 


P. S. 


<2 


T. 
R. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Novet Puzzie. The extracted letters spell ‘‘ Arithmetic.” 1. Dovuste Diaconats. From 1 to 2, Hard; 3 to 4, Work. 1 
A-den. 2. Dee-r. 3. Stor-i-es. 4. T-rout. 5. H-is. 6. Ro-m-e. Hark. 2. Carp. 3. Core. 4. Ward 
7. Franc-e. 8. Hear-t. 9. Si-am. ro. C-on Turee Worp-souares. Caesar. I. 1. Cram. 2. Rare. 3. 


Area. 4. Meal. II, 1. Lead. 2. Edda. 3. Adit. 4. Date. 

III. t. Eras. 2. Roll. 3. Aloe. 4. Sled 

= 3 Ancient Historicat DiaGonat. Regatta. 1. Romulus. 2. Jeri- 
DIAGONAL. peeeien. I. nn ? * Admurable. oF cho. 3. Regulus. 4. Salamis. 5. Miletus. 6. Samnite. 7. Laconia. 

Crustacea. 4. Masculine. 5. Massacred. 6. Nonentity. 7. Os- mae ae : : 

tracite. 8. Suspicion. 9. Tragedian. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. Knowledge is now no more a fountain 


CoNnCEALED Worp-sQuARE. 1. Anger. 2. Nerve. 3. Groan. 
4. Evade. 5. Renew. 


seal 
Connectep Squares. I. 1. Heat. 2. Ergo. ii Ages. 4. Ripp.e. Cents, scents, sense. 
Toss. Il. 1. Cart. 2. Afar. 3. Rana. 4. Trap. III. 1. Saan. 


Dovsie Acrostic. Primals, Lessons; finals, Teacher. 1. La- 


- Abbe. 3. Able. 4. Need. IV. 1. Pain. 2, Acre. 3. Iris. ment. 2. Ermine. 3. Seneca. 4. Scenic. 5. Oafish. 6. Notice. 


4. Nest. 7- Sailor. 

An Animat Puzzte. Siege of Troy. 1. Squirrel. 2. Ibex. A Story in Ruyme. Nate, skate, relate, Kate, obstinate, fate, 
3. Elephant. 4. Giraffe. 5. Emu. 6. Opossum, 7. Flying-fish. pate, intimate, slate, exaggerate, hate, exasperate, state, straight, 
8. Terrier. 9. Robin. 10. Ostrich. 11. Yak. rate, wait, gate, prate, late, eight, great, irate, desperate, téte-a-téte 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE JuLY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Charles Almy, Jr.— Nettie Lawrence 
—M. McG.— Leslie Baker— Ralph W. Westcott — ‘The Triumvirate’ — Mabel, George, and Henri— Eleanor R. McClees — “ Allil 
and Adi” —‘“ Naum-ke-ag ”’ — “‘ Daisy Chain” — Daniel Milton Miller— Louise W. Brown—‘‘ Dotsy and Co.” — Etta, Betty, and 
“ Bird” — Joe Carlada — Louise M. Haynes — Louise Atkinson. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE JuLY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Irene McFadden, 3— Mabel B. Clark, 2— 
Mary Camp, 7—Cain-Bartels, 1o— Rosalie H., 4 — George T. Colman, 9— John McN. Blaikie, 8 — “‘ Ellie and Dana,” 8 — Mabel M 
Johns, 1o— Norman %» Sherwood, 7— Arthur H. Lord, 9 — Theresa G. White, 5 — Charlie C. Atherton, 6 — Elizabeth H. Sherman, 5 
Lillian S. Burt, 1o— Dorothy W. Hurry, 4 — Marguerite Popert, 9— Eva Van Valkenburgh, 2— E. Quin, 3— Grace L. Craven, 4— 
C. and E. Bryant, 2—Jennie M. Clou, 7— Mary S. Wren, 5— E. R. Hoppock, 2— Willie Naeseth, 4 — Louise Manny, 3— Maud 
Borland, 2— Gertrude L. Cannon, 4— Carrie E. Short, 2, (So many of our readers sent answers to only one puzzle that these cannot 


be acknowledged. ) 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 4. The mother of Apollo and Diana. 5. One of the 

(One word is concealed in each line.) Muses. 6. A constellation named after a Greek mytho- 

ae logical giant and hunter. 7. The goddess of flowers. 

OH, the poker, a sensitive poker was he! 8. A daughter of the river-god Peneius. 9. The home 

He dug him a grave near the old willow-tree, of Ulysses. 10. A mythological sea-monster. 11. 

For he said, “ A vertigo troubles me; The god of love. 12. The home of the gods. 13. One 

If the lesser vertigo addles my brain, of the founders of Rome. 14. The goddess of hunting. 
Then terror will add to my pokerish pain.” DOROTHY CALMAN, 


ANNA M. PRATT. 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 2 

My primals, reading downward, and my finals, reading 
upward, each spell an autumn fruit. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. Very small 


weights. 2. A flower cluster. 3. Entreaty. 4. A wiped 
masculine name. 5. Toensnare. 6. A great desert. sie: 
KATE H. TIEMANN (League Member). ata 
CLASSICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
WHEN the following names have been rightly guessed I. 1. Dismal. 2. An object of worship. 3. To sway 


and written one below another, the initial letters will back and forth. 4. Large quadrupeds. 
spell the name of a fruit that brought about great II. 1. Achair. 2. Repose. 3. Begs. 4. A trial. 


trouble. III. 1. Conversation. 2. A disease. 3. A musical 
Cross-worpDs: 1. The Lord of the Silver Bow. 2. instrument. 4. Topreserve. MACK HAYS, 
A sculptor and king of Cyprus. 3. The wife of Pluto. (League Member). 


11st 











NUMERICAL 

ENIGMA, 
I AM composed 
of _eighty-seven 
letters and form a quotation 
from Whittier. 

My 9-35-18-74-66-58-82-15 
} is a common plant with broad, 

spreading leaves. My 61-55- 
42-70-79 was a great general. My 48-21-11-53- 
APY 29-44 is to boil. My 46-1-38-33-64-6-51 is free- 
dom. My 84-47-32-76-50 is restricted to one 
place or region. My 24-86-37-2-62-19 is a per- 
son of an irritable temper. My 57-83-4-26-14 is 
wr aplay. My 80-8-40-45-73 is from this time. My 
GR 87.30-68-23-54-43 is one who owes adebt. My 
f° | J2-25°59 is a place for storing grain. My 31-49- 
1-69 is necessity. My 67-28-39-52-22 is a gauzy 













As, 

KS fabric. My 71-73-20-85-16-65 is to dedicate. My 

Me. 13-36-41-78 is a girdle. My 5-17-69-34-10 is an 
outer covering. My 3-63-56-12-77-7-27 is to 

a, twine. BESSIE CLANCY (League Member). 


w A DOUBLY BEHEADED ACROSTIC, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


(EXAMPLE: Doubly behead to chatter and 

leave consumed. Answer, pr-ate.) 

1. Doubly behead to charge with crime, and 
leave a fruit. 2. Doubly behead a sea-fish, and leave to 
press on. 3 Doubly behead negligent, and leave to fail 
to hit. 4. Doubly behead adulterated, and leave clean. 
5. Doubly behead grasped, and leave knowledge. 6. 
Doubly behead an edge, and leave a dark fluid. 7. 
Doubly behead cattle, and leave a Latin word of nega- 
tion. 8. Doubly behead to check, and leave to stretch. 


My primals spell some things so good 
They ’re often used for pie and food ; 
And when the autumn comes around 


In many households they are found. 
BASIL AUBREY BAILEY. 


INVERTED PYRAMID OF SQUARES. 


*_.s © & 7s © * 
** & * * * * * 
* * # & * es &# 
*“* « * *“e# * * 
Upper Squares: I. 1. A fowl. 2. Thought. 3. 


4. A pointed weapon. II. 1. To defy. 2. 
To contend. 4. A masculine 
A precious 


To raise. 
One ofa swarthy race. 3. 
nickname. III. 1. To draw near. 2. 
stoné. 3. Tocripple. 4. Stately trees. 

MIDDLE SquaREs: IV. 1. A vegetable growth. 2. 
A feminine name. 3. Terminates. 4. Luxury. V. 1. 
Appellation. 2. Soon. 3. Humor. 4. Concludes. 

* QWER SQUARE: VI. 1. Freedom from care. 2. An 
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entrance or passage. 
3- A place of storage 
for green fodder. 
. The name of a 
famous English college. 

GRACE L. CRAVEN 

(League Member). 















NOVEL ACROSTIC., 


ALL the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When rightly guessed and written 
one below another, the initial letters will spell a 
certain fruit, and the next row will spell the season 
when it is ripe. 

CROSS-WoRDS: 1. A small fly. 2. A low,con- it) 
tinued sound. 3. To assail. 4. A pool of muddy  , 
water. 5. Toincorporate. 6. To sleep lightly. 

JOSEPH WELLS (League Member). 










ENIGMA. 
I AM composed of nine letters, and am one of Hh 
the happiest times of the year. Q 
Without my 1-3-4-6-9, the remaining letters may 
be transposed to form a word meaning “an imita- 
tion.” Without my 1-2-7-8-9 I may be trans- 
posed to mean movement. Without my 3-4-5-9 1  * 
may be transposed to mean something necessary 
in kindling fires. RUTH ALLAIRE (League Member). 


PI. 


HET nus si tub a lurb fo giliht, 
Het kys ni shay gyre si slot; 

Tub lal het stofer steer era thrigb, 
Shubred yb het siponni fo eht trofs. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, the central letters, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a famous sover- 
eign. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. A small, close-fitting hat. 2. Any 
animal not human. 3. Troublesome insects. 4. Swift- 


ness. 5. Curves. 6. A large stream. 7. A thorn. 8. 
Gathers. 9. A timepiece. 10. Toshut. 11. A missile 
weapon. 12. Value. 13. A vital organ. 


DOROTHY C. BRINSMADE (League Member). 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below 
another, in the order here given, the diagonal beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
right-hand letter will spell a kind of pear; the diagonal 
beginning at the upper right-hand letter and ending 
with the Tete left-hand letter will spell a kind of apple. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. Flowering. 2. A shrub which 
bears oblong red berries. 3. An American plant, very 


troublesome in spots where brushwood has _ been 
burned. 4. Malicious. 5. Without pain. 6. A wait- 
ing-maid. 7. Tointroduce. 8. A long glove. 


GERTRUDE L. CANNON (League Member). 





























YUM 














